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_ Pictorial Review is a magazine which averages 64 large size pages monthly. It 


. that you will want our magazine regularly. as soon as you have examined 


PICTORIAL REVIEW PATTERNS are used regularly in haniiveds of 


-Bensdorp’s (Royal Dutch) Cocoa. 


A Magazine of 


Daily Usefulness 
Bp OCOEDENS to the last census 83 % 
of the housewives of this country 


That means that 
they spend at least three hours each day 


do their own work. 


in the kitchen preparing and_ serving 
meals — possibly five hours would be 
nearer the time. 83% of our women 
therefore should be interested in know- 
ing the methods employed. by other 
women everywhere for making their tasks easier. . This-information. can~ - 


only be secured from some practical magazine like 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


We can mention here only a few of the many departments and features 
which make Pictorial Review so eagerly bought: . 


Home Care of Common Ills 
Marketing for the Month 
Kitchen Stepsavers 

Labor Saving Suggestions 
House Building Plans 

The Flower Garden 

Special! Articles 

The Newest Fashions 
Styles for Children 


Millinery Lessons 

Home Dressmaking Lessons 
Embroidery Designs 

Recipes for Each Month 
Crochetting 

Home Furnishing 

Home Decorating 

Entertaining and Etiquette 
How to Earn Money at Home 


is beautifully illustrated and its stories, departments, articles and fashions are 
eagerly awaited in over a quarter-of-a-million houses each month. Weare sure 


a few copies. 


thousands of homes. They are the 
only patterns with which a Cutting and a Construction Guide is given: These 
guides save from a half to a full yard of material in the making of any garment. 
If you try a Pictorial Review pattern once you will never use any other make. 
They cut right, fit right and hang right. They are economical and easy to 
use. Use them once—and always. The fashions, too, are correct and always 
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Send 2sc. and we will mail you Pictorial Review for 3 months and allow you to 
select any 15c. pattern within the next 3o days. Mention The Housewife 
when you write. 
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Our big illustrated catalog 
tells how to get them. A Ic postal 
will get the catalog. Here is the 
plan in brief. 

The very best products in all 
lines contain library 
slips worth 5% of 
their retail price. 
You buy food 
products and 
other things 
every day. 
Buy the best, 


get eleven or more of the standard 
leading magazines. : 
‘These slips actually save you 5c on 
every dollar spent for regular household 
necessities. Isn’t this much worth Saving ? 
Send for our catalog right now. It gives full 
information and a list of all products which contain 
these valuable slips. Also a complete list of many 
hundred good books and magazines to select from. 
It’s free to everybody. Just write your name 
and address on a postal. Mail it at once. 


save these slips The Magazine and Book 
and get all your ™ Company 
reading matter without . 
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Sunday evening; and the maid is out. 

So Helen and Tom and Helen’s sister “‘do the dishes’’. 

Helen washes. Tom wipes. Sister puts the dishes away. 

Helen’s hands are. as dainty as her face; and she intends to keep 
theng that way. So, when she washes the dishes, she uses Ivory Soap. 

She knows that Ivory Soap will not hurt her hands. It will not 
make them red and coarse and hard. It contains no ‘‘free’’ alkali; no 
chemicals; no injurious ingredient of any kind. Itis the ideal soap for 
the bath, forthe toilet, for fine laundry purposes and for washing dishes. 

True, it: costs more than ordinary laundry soap—two or three cents 
a week more. But what does that amount to, as compared with the 
satisfaction that comes from scrupulously clean dishes; from the im- 
proved appearance of one’s hands and from the knowledge that Ivory 
Soap is pure and sweet and wholesome ? 


Ivory Soap cee ew ees 99 43-460 Per Cent. Pure. 


The Latest and Best 


BRIGGS STAMPING OUTFIT 


A Simple Process 

_ This is the easiest method 
for stamping. You place 
'- the pattern face*down on 
the material to be stamped, 
place a hot iron for an in- 
stant on the back of the pat- 
tern, and it instantly trans- 
fers the design to the ma- 


A’ Little Book 
With each outfit of 


Briggs Patterns, we in- 
clude, without charge, a 
useful little book showing | 
illustrated directions for do- 
ing all the latest Embroid- 
ery, showing also the pop- 


one cent additional cost. You can 


_ 6 W. 14th St., Dep. Q = New York City 4 
; ; of 
j None Such Mince Meat a 
' Pabst Extract The *Best’’ Tonic owt 


ee 4 e Send me. without cost, complete - 
Cid illustrated catalog of free magazines 


ular stitches, etc., etc. 


terial. 
_ List of Patterns in the Briggs Outfit 


o Our Stamping Outfit contains the following list of Briggs 
x Transfer Patterns; Shirt Waist Set for French or Eyelet Em- 
~*. B¥eidery, consisting of whole front (see illustration) with Collar 
} ‘and Cuffs.to match; Three yards of Scallop Border ; Two Man- 
nish Collars for French and Wallachian Embroidery; French 
and Eyelet Hat to match the waist; Two Belt designs for 
French and Wallachian, Sachet (French) Baby’s Bib, Chemise 
(French), Corner for Pillow; Work Bag (Eyelet), Yoke 
(French), Hand Bag (Wallachian), Pin Cushion (Eyelet), Bow 
Knot; Basket of Flowers; Spray of Clover, Spray of Holly, 
Spray of Poppy, Spray of Strawberries, Spray of Violet, Spray 
Be Rose, Spray of Chrysanthemum, Spray of Pansy, Spray of 
Forget-me-nots, Spray of Wild Rose, Spray of Buttercups,Spray 

of Daisy, etc. These patterns will transfer on any material. 


Given for Only Two New Trial Subscribers 


We will send The Housewife on @*~ 
trial to new subscribers all the rest 
of this year, July to December both 
inclusive, for only Fifteen Cents. 
If you will send us only Two new 
trial subscriptions at Fifteen Cents 
each, we will give you as a re- 
ward for your effort, the Briggs 
Stamping Outfit as above de- 
scribed. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or money refunded. — Please remit 
by P. O. Order or in Postage Stamps. 
Write all names plainly and cor- 
rectly. Address 
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EAR Mrs. Dave did I cheer you say that Miss Kelden was coming to-night? 
It is not possible ! She could never be so lacking’ in delicacy—in decency, 
almost.” : 
.The mahogany doors a: the dining-room were closing upon the semi- 
circle of men and the superbly decorated table as pretty Mrs. Brooks press- 
ed to her hostess’ side with her eager question. 

“Joan will do nothing to disappoint you. 
most exacting could demand,” 
Mrs. Dutro answered. She 
moved forward, leading the 
way to the salon witha gentle 
stateliness. “As to the 
child’s coming, I have no 
word to the contrary. Iask- 
ed a few friends to join us 
after dinner and Joan prom- 
ised to play for me.” 

“It would be a treat to 
hear her,” Mrs. Brooks said 
warmly, seating herself be- 
side Mrs. Dutro on a sofa, 
with a glance at her creamy 
satin against its old-gold 
damask. ‘She consents so 
seldom to play to.any ~ au- 
dience. All the,same, to | 
come now—would be brazen- 
faced.” 

“If she knows. But it is 
possible that her father may 
not have told her.” 


Joan will always be finer than the 


i Why, the evening 
papers—” 

“ There is the chance that 
she has not seen, them.” 

“Mrs. Carroll, then. She 
sees everything.” 

“ Mrs. Carroll is in New 
York... . 


“ But it is impossible that 
Miss Kelden should not know 
what we all know,” objected 
another of the guests, helping 
herself to a priceless Crown 
Derby coffee-cup from a tray. 


“Poor girl! Her’ father! 
And for several millions. Is it ‘ 


not terrible ?” ° 

Mrs. Dutro’s lids dropped 
over her expressive gray eyes. 

“ Terrible — if it jis ‘really 
true.” “ . | 

“ Walter says there.is no 
doubt about it,” . declared 
Mrs. Brooks. “ One would 
as soon have expected the 
collapse of Riggs’ Bank. We 
were on the brink of invest- 
ing quite a sum with him.” 

“Thank your stars for 
your escape,” a third guest 
put in. “We are less for- 
tunate, It’s good-bye to Eu- 
rope next Summer.” — 

“ Good-bye to more than 
that for us,” announced a 
fourth. “My husband says 
that this failure involves a lot rr 
of old Washingtonians. And 
as to the poor— 

“Ah, the poor!” sighed 
Mrs. Dutro sofily. Her glance wandered wistfully over her luxurious apartments. 

“ ] don’t pity the poor nearly as much as ourselves,” rejoined the last speaker. “They 
haven’t as much to lose, and being poor already, the becoming a little :poorer can’t 
signify. There are no'charitable associations for impecunious millionaires.’”’ . She 
spoke with deep feeling, out of a profound conviction. 

“ Philanthropists are one-sided,” agreed Mrs. Brooks, toying with her fan, which had 
costa small fortune. “ They are out of sympathy with any but the lowest classes. 
They have no idea that the loss of a luxury can cause as-much misery as poyerty, 
Imagine one of us compelled to give up our horses and carriages, and to go about i in 
street cars !” 

A spot of red showed under the pallor of Mrs. Dutro’s cheeks. 

“Tf to-night’s report is true,” she said slowly, “it means such wholesale ruin among 
the poor as we cannot begin to picture. Mr. Kelden built up his fortune less out of 


HALLAM WAS HOLDING OUT A NOTE. 
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HE SUPREME GIFT 


By Grace ‘Denio Litchfield 


“ ONE OF YOUR FATHER’S CLERKS FOLLOWED YOU HERE WITH THIS.” 


. Joan as yet knew nothing of the day’s event. 


real estate than by the accumulation of small savings entrusted to him by the poor— 
and very poorsome of them are. He gave a most generous rate of interest. They 
considered him their benefactor. | No, it does not seem possible—a man of his stand- 
ing and character.” 

_ “ After all, it is only a failure like so many others,” 
don’t see why it matters so much. 
There was James Broadhead. 


Mrs. Brooks suggested. “I 
Scores of men fail and are none the worse off. 
It was only a few months after he went into bankruptcy 
that he married off his daugh- 
ter—to a title, too. I went 
to the wedding. Nobody 
would have dreamed there 
were money complications, I 
never saw such flowers, or 
such a_ breakfast — served 
from New York by Sherry, if 
you please. You would have 
thought it was the President’s 
daughter. To be sure, Mr. 
Broadhead had settled every- 
thing on his wife before he 
failed. Why don’t all men 
do that? It would save so 
much wretchedness. Still,as 
there is no Mrs. Kelden—” 

“Tam thankful that Mrs. 
Kelden is spared the dis- 
grace—if there is to be.dis- 
grace,” said Mrs. Dutro. 
“ But Joan—she adores her 


father. My heart is sick for 
her.” 
“Ah, Joan!” several ex- 


claimed simultaneously. And 

the talk wandered into a dis- 

cussion of the effects of the 
failure upon Mr. Kelden’s 
only child. : 

The evening guests soon 
began to arrive, and Mrs, 
Dutro moved toward the re- 
ception door, smoothing out 
her features in accordance 
with the rule which forbids to 
the host any sign of preoccu- 
pation. It was vain, how- 
ever, to,attempt the introduc- 
tion of a new topic more suit 
able to a brilliant assembly 
in the Dutros’ select drawing- 
rooms. Where is nothing so 
engrossing as the story of a 
catastrophe that destroys a 
neighbor, leaving oneself un- 
harmed. 

Later, when the salon was 

pleasantly filled, there appear- 
ed in its wide doorway a girl 
of twenty-three, graceful and 
ethereal enough to have step- 
ped from Burne-Jones’ “Gold- 
en Stair.” She was dressed 
in an adorable gown of cloudy 

white mull, and holding a 

violin. 

Nothing, unless it be a 
‘staircase, is so becoming toa 
woman as a doorway. Be 
she beautiful or the reverse, 
the framework makes a pic- 
turet of her, setting her apart 
to be looked at. As Joan 

Kelden paused under the great arch, searching for her hostess, its imposing round ef- 
fectively accentuated her slenderness and the delicacy of her small, soft, pearly-tinted 
face. Her reddish gold hair, extraordinary for beauty of color, stood up around it in 
rebellious high-crested waves, and her eyes, large, wide apart and luminously dark under 
perfectly drawn brows, gave it a most unusual quality. Her greatest distinction, how- 
ever, lay in a crystal pu f nature that shed its charm about her as a flower sheds 
fragrance. She seemed fashioned entirely of light. 

So unique a personality could scarcely escape notice. 
glow entered a room with her. But to-night alf eyes turned instantly upon her in 
shocked surprise. How could this daughter of a.,mmned—perhaps a disgraced— 
house, endure to face her friends? —_It was impossible, however, not to perceive that 
_ «Bhat “was all that the men saw, apart 
from a pleased perception of her picturesquiéness and rare grace. But the gaze of 


It was always as if a white 
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every woman in the room, leaving the girl’s radiant face, 
riveted itself upon a ~¢vzerve of diamonds which encircled 
her delicate throat in a dazzle of light. Such a necklace 
must be worth at least thirty-five thousand dollars. It 
was far too costly for so youthful a wearer. And whata 
time to first flaunt it in their faces ! 

Mrs. Dutro, too, caught the flash of the diamonds, as, 
with an ache at the heart, she came hurriedly forward, 
both hands outstretched. 

~~  esoseapes darling child. 
coming.’ 

“ Am I late?” Joan asked. One loved her immediate- 
ly, if only for the sound of her voice. 
went to Alice Perry’s for dinner. Her mother was din- 
ing out and she was alone. It is quite a drive from 
Chevy Chase, you know. 
this.” She touched the necklace with a slim ungloved 
hand that showed all the whiter against the stones. “I 
put it on to showit to you. 
you had not seen it since my mother wore it. 
never had it on before.” 

Mrs. Dutro took her by the hand, and turning, faced 


I was not sure if you were 


the company, her gray eyes, sweeping the room, seeming” 


to command a few more hours of respite for the girl. 

“The necklace is superb,” she said: 
to gratify my wish to see it. But I willask you to begin 
at once with the music that you so generously promised 
me. Miss White, whom I had counted on to accompany 
you, has disappointed me. But I like your music.better 
unaccompanied. Stand here, dear, will you, in front of 
this portiere.” 

The heavily embroidered old-gold curtain sweeping in 
rich folds to the floor, made an exceptional setting for the 
girlish figure, as Mrs. Dutro’s practised eye discerned. 
Joan, though entirely indifferent to backgrounds, obe- 
diently took her place, and lifting the violin, laid her cheek 
against it with a movement like a caress. 

“ What shall I play?” she asked, as she retuned the 
strings. “ That ‘ Humoresque’ of Dvorak’s? It is a 
lovely thing, even without the piano. It is like laughter 
with a sob in it, or a sob with laughter in it—I am not 
sure which.” 

Mrs. Dutro laid a pleading hand on the girl’s arm. 

“ Won’t you improvise, dear? I particularly want you 
to improvise to-night.” 

Joan smiled at her in answer, a smile that was like an 
illumination to her face, drew the bow once or twice un- 
certainly across the strings, paused a moment and began. 

As Mrs. Brooks had said, Joan rarely played outside 
of her own home, being too true a musician not to appre- 
ciate her own shortcomings, and too modest to realize 
how far these were lost sight of in her talent. But hav- 
ing .consented to gratify Mrs. Dutro, whom she dearly 
loved, at once losing herself so completely in the delight of 
producing as to be oblivious to everything else. 

Joan’s playing was not to be judged by conventional 
musical canons, being marred by various faults of method 
and execution. But the smoothness and volume of. her 
tone were remarkable, and her music was so individual, 
so jubilant, so a very part of her, that it was no more to 
be criticized than the outpourings of a lark. Her whole 
nature spoke in it, with such melodious reserve, that to 
the sympathetic listener it was a perfect key to her 
thoughts. 

As she played now, swaying ever so slightly, her deli- 
cate profile outlined against the dark surface of her in- 
strument, a pair of compelling eyes drew and held hers 
from across the room. ‘The eyes were deep set, and of 
that brilliant gray that lights up extraordinarily under 
emotion or shows black in anger, and they belonged toa 
clean-shaven virile face of great force, as of great reserve. 
The man, tall and strongly-built, stood by the opposite 
_ wall, his head bent forward, his heavy black hair falling 
over till it nearly met the brows that made two straight 
strong lines across his forehead. His gaze was fixed on 
Joan. It was as if he were calling to her before them 
all. As she met his eyes, a joyous recognition flashed in- 
to hers, her glance wavered and fell, a faint pink flush 
showed under her clear skin, and the bow scraped and 
stopped. 

The broken ending brought Mrs. Dutro back from 
the far-off region to which she had been transported. 

“Is there no more, dear?” she asked. 

Joan shook her head gently. 

“Tam afraid not for to-night.” 

«So soon done? Is that your music’s last word ?” 

Joan turned so that she could no longer see the face 
across the room. ‘ How can music have a last word? 
Has the infinite any ending ?” 

“ Then why not go on drowning all other sounds for- 
ever?” protested Mrs. Dutro. “ Why. do you stop at all?” 

“ Because there is so much to say that I am dumb. 
You see I am only a one-stringed violin. I lack notes to 
express all that I feel. Don’ t you understand? Don’t 
you think that those must feel little who have all the 
words that they need ?” 

Mrs. Dutro. looked lovingly at the shining face. 


“ Are yo so happy, dear?” she asked, an irrepressible | 


sigh escaping her. : 

A swift flush mounted again to Joan’s cheeks, trembled 
and was gone. She too sighed, but as the young sigh, 
from the fulness of joy. 

“ Happy ?” she repeated questioningly. 

“ Oh, happy! happy !” she said. 

And she wondered why a mist came into Mrs. Dutro’s 
eyes. 


CHAPTER II. 


For some minutes Joan’s audience paid her that tribute 
of silence that is more expressive than applause. Her 


“Tam so sorry. -I- - 
I see that you-are looking at: 
You said the other day that: 


IT have 


“ It was like you" ~ 
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music always strongly enlisted the sympathy of the hearer. 
But to-night the knowledge that she alone of them all was 
unpossessed of a fact vitally affecting her future, lent a 
singular pathos. to the joyousness of her improvisation. 


- It was as if they had heard the swan song of her happi- 


ness. It was not surprising that: they were all watching 
her in a way that any one less devoid of self-conscious- 
ness than she must have perceived from the first, and 
that ncw began to force itself upon even her notice. 


‘Naturally, the talk flowed: back into the earlier channel. 


lovable sort. 


“It’s a damnable business, Hallam,” said Mrs. Dutro, 
scowling up ata young: man, small, dark, dapper and ex- 


tremely good-looking, who was leaning over the back of- 


his armchair. “I always liked Horace Kelden. He’sa 
And here he has ruined himsélf body and 
soul, and half-a-city along with~ him: 
has come about through his confounded habits of philan- 
thropy.” 

“They are devilish hard to eradicate,” Hallam answered, 
removing his shrewd bright gaze from Joan in the room 
beyond to fix it intelligently upon his host. “iI hope you 
are not hard hit, Mr. Dutro. Nobody sees anything so 
red as’ the man*who looks at it through his own blood:”’ 

They were in the second salon, into which ‘a few of the 
‘guests had ‘strayéd, and Mr. Dutro‘crosséd his thin legs 
comfortably, beating the ends of his fingers together in a 
cheerful tattoo. . 

“ Oh, I have lost nothing to speak of. I wish nobody 
else were worse off,” he said, “I let him have a few 
thousands last year to help out an investment. . That is 
gone, of course. But that’s a bagatelle. You escaped, 
I suppose, being a relative.” 

“]T am no relative,” Hallam returned indifferently. “I 
happen to be the nephew-in-law of Joan’s uncle, Mr. 
Bryan Mortimer—that is all.” 

“ Oh, I thought you were cousins.” 

“ We have been brought up like cousins. But that’s 
only because I am a handy article to have round in de- 
fault of the real thing.” 

Mr. Dutro’s small black eyes twinkled. “A good 
enough imitation, if it saved you from being drawn in.” 

Hallam shrugged his shoulders. “ It would not have 
saved me to have been Mr Kelden’s twin brother. When 
a man’s drowning, the nearest to him gets pulled under 
first. No. My salvation was having no money to invest. 
I never do have. I spend it as it comes in.” 

Mr. Dutro glanced at the young man, who stood, slim 
and irreproachably dressed, catching the end of his short 
black mustache between teeth which were a noticeable 


blemish in his handsome face, as were the slightly red- 


dened lids of his dark eyes. - 

“It would come in faster if you would give us one of 
your good pictures oftener.” 

“ What’s the need?” rejoined Hallam. “ I have enough 
to live on, thanks to my wise old governor’s tying up the 
principal. I work when the mood takes me, or when I 
get hold of a model with good flesh tints. I never push 
myself. I live along the lines of least resistance.” 

Mr. Dutro rubbed a hand over his beard. “ Kelden’s 
policy, perhaps. I don’t know that it has panned out so 
well.” 

“ He made his pile at. all events, though I don’t see 
that he got any particular fun out ‘of it,” Hallam said. 


“Gad, if I had had the spending of his money,.I would ° 


have made the town hum! When I play the devil, I wear 
my horns outside instead of under a top hat.” 

Mr. Dutro laughed indulgently, then, noting the direc- 
tion of Hallam’s eyes turned in his chair and looked 
through the doorway at Joan. 

“ There’s a black minute ahead for that poor child, I 
am thinking,” he said, with unusual feeling. “ She will 
take this frightfully hard. Hullo!” He glanced at the 


_tall well-knit figure approaching her from across the room, 
-a man with a distinction of carriage and air of good 


- 


-. «Women are not in my line,” Hallam returned. 
‘think I ‘will step into the supper-room again. 


breeding that placed him at once unmistakably. “That 
is Julian Jessup, isn’t it?” He turned back with a mean- 
ing laugh. “ There is perhaps a way out for so charming 
a girl as Joan.” 

Hallam was scowling viciously. 

“ Yes, hang it!” he said with such vehemence that Mr. 
Dutro fairly jumped. 

“ Dear me!’ ejaculated the older gentleman. Thenhe 
looked round again. Joan had risen, and was moving 
toward the conservatory with Jessup, who catching sight 
of Hallam, threw him anod over his shoulder. 

“ The beast !”” Hallam muttered. 

Mr. Dutro contemplated Jessup’ s back with new 
interest. 

“ Jessup’s clever—uncommonly clever,” he said. “Look 
at his books—not that I have read them. Fine work, the 
critics say.” 2 

Hallam jerked up his chin. “ Histories are merely 
compilations, and critics lie for their living. Jessup’s 
cleverness may land him in some Hall of Fame, but it 


_ won't .get him terrapin for daily diet.” 


% Perhaps not. 
what he wants.” 

Hallam flickered off an imaginary speck from his shirt 

front. _ * Ohy he’s as stubborn as a smoky fire. © All the 


Still, with that jaw he’s sure to get 


same I shall get what I want, too, though I waa have. 


his jaw, nor the writer’s cramp, either.” 


“ Do so, do so,” Mr. Dutro answered blandly, pushing | 


k his chair. “ Don’t let me keep you from the others.” 


That ’93 
champagne of yours is too good not to go back to it.” 

The conservatory was a cool, softly lighted spot, full of 
restfulness, Joan drew a breath of relief as they entered 
it. She stopped justinside the door, oe her escort’s 
arm and turning toward him. 


~T will be bound-it>> 


not of need.” 
_ note which stirred Joan’s heart. 


Ts 


“ Tell me what it all means, please, Mr. Jessup.” 

Jessup was by habit serious; but during the whole 
course of their friendship Jodn had never seen him so 
grave as now. He answered without looking at her. \ 

“ How can I? My knowledge of the cosmos is limited.” 

Joan laughed a low sweet laugh that seemed to come 
from her heart, directly to the heart of the listener. “ You 
shall not evade me. History is only the study of men’s 
relations with each other, isn’t it? You must know some- 
thing at least about human nature. So-tell me, please. 
Why is everyone watching me to-night Fr” 

Jessup slowly lifted his lids and looked full at her with 
such tenderness that she hurried on. » 

“Tam no different from what I was yesterday, or the 
day before. Why do they watch me so? It is not curi- 
osity.> “I-should think it was pity, only pity is of course 
impossible. Even Mrs. Dutro is not quite herself with 
me. . You are not. You look at me as if—-What is it ?” 

_Jessup’s strong face softened wonderfully. Her small 
shapely. head reached scarcely to his shoulder. She 
looked a flower among the flowers, as fragile and as pure. 
It seemed to him that the sweetness and lovableness of 
her were more than he could bear. 

* «You have piped to us and we have not danced,” he 
answered. ‘ We are not attuned to your key, and your 
ear detects the dissonance. Let it rest at that.” 

One of, the couples wandering through the place was 
passing them on the way out, and paused. 

“OQ Miss Kelden, your music!” the young woman ex- 
claimed. . ** Do let me thank you for it. Do you know 
how dear and lovely we all think it and you?” She leaned 
close and kissed Joan’s cheek. “ Forgive me, I could not 
help it,” she added, at Joan’s slight recoil of surprise. 
“ We all love you—every one of us.” And without wait- 
ing for a reply, she passed out of the door, looking back 
and smiling. 

Joan turned to Jessup.. “Do you see what I mean? 
We are not intimate—Miss Costa and I.. Indeed, we are 
scarcely friends. Whyshould she kiss me? Her look 
said distinctly : ‘We are all sorry for you.” Thatis what 
every one’s look says to-night. That is what your look 
says now. Why do I need sympathy ?” 

“ Accept it as a gift. A gift is a matter of affection— 
His voice, always melodious, had in it a 


“ But Iam in notrouble,” she said. “ You should 
know that better than any one, for you know me better— 
at least—I thought—” She broke off. “ You know that 
no human being was ever happier than I. On my hori- 
zon there has never been a cloud.” 

Jessup was standing against a vine wreathed pillar, not 
touching it, his arms folded behind him, his eyes benton 
the ground. 

“ Trouble is the touchstone of character,” he returned 
slowly. “No man knows himself till subjected to that 
test. If trouble comes to you, will you bear it better or 
worse, for your past. immunity?” 

“ How can any one foretell the consequences of new 
conditions ?”” Joan replied. “ But happiness is like sun- 
shine. It should develop one. If it has not strengthened 
me, it is an evil instead of a good. Why do you ask?” 

“ Because,” Jessup said, his eyes still on the ground, 
“trouble must come to you—serious trouble. It is the 
order of things—the penalty paid for existence. | No life 
goes untaxed. to its end. Then is it better to encase 
oneself in foreknowledge, or to meet disaster unpre- 
pared ?” 

“ Foreknowledge is often cruelty,” Joan answered. 
“Even the criminal is spared knowing just the hour when 
he must die. If trouble comes, my coat of mail shall be 
the memory of my past happiness. ‘That will be armor 
enough for me, unless my trouble should involve others. 
That is what must be so intolerable to the poor—seeing 
their families suffer. To suffer oneself must be nothing 
beside that. I wonder sometimes—when I think of 
the poor—that I can be happy. Whatright have I to so 
much while they have nothing? How do this great 
world’s goods get divided so unequally ?? 

“ Don’t encourage yourself in such speculations,” 
Jessup enjoined. “ Unsolvable problems, like sleeping 
dogs, are best let alone.” 

“But I must think about the poor—at least about my 
poor,” Joan returned. “My only chance of helping is to 
do what little I can in our own tiny circle. My father in- 
sists that there would be no. poverty if every one helped 
all that he could, each in his own field. He does a great 
deal for the poor, not as charity, but in a better way—in 
business ways, so that they lose no self-respect through 
his help. The poor are wonderfully self-respecting. I 
do love them.” 

“In an abstract sense you mean. Remember, please, 
that whatever demands the poor may make upon you, 
they can claim no equality of sensation—of suffering-— 
with so sensitive a nature as your own, for instance.” 

“ J can’t bear you to say that,” Joan remonstrated. * I 
thought the brotherhood of the world was as real a thing 
to you as to me. It means to me that we are all bound 

together, rich and poor, wise and ignorant, good and bad— 
all. equal at heart because of the breath of life which we 
draw from the same source.’ 

“ Theoretically, yes. We are all made of clay. Practi- 
cally, the clays differ radically.” | 
“ ] cannot look at it as you do,” Joan said.“ I feel 
about it just as my father does.” A glow of indescribable 
love came to her face as she referred to her father. “ He 
says it is solely in outward values that the poor and the 

rich differ.” 

“Your father!” ejaculated Jessup, growing suddenly 
red. Hechecked himself. “ At least,” he went on. “ You 
can be morally certain that no misery that aaa ba of 


your poor friends will ever be to 
them what it would be to your- 
self.” 

“Tt would be worse,” Joan 
said. * Infinitely worse, because 
they have never had anything 
else—that is what weighs most 
cruelly, the hopelessness of their - 
privations, the endlessness of 
their endurances. The thought 
of it is the one thorn in my 
life.” 

The last sentence caught the 
ear of an elderly man passing 
with a young woman on hisarm, 
and looking back he shook his 
finger at Joan playfully. 

“Don’t talk of thorns, my 
dear child,” he called out. 
“ Leave them religious'y alone 
till they prick.” 

The interruption broke in up- 
on Joan's train of thought. She 
looked after the speaker, then 
turned back to Jessup. 

“There it was again—did 
you see it?—that sympathy, 
that something.” Her lips 
curved in a wistful smile. “You 
all seem to-night as if leagued 
against some coming trouble. I 
know I have no right to be so 
happy. Is it time that sorrow 
came ?” 

Jessup stood beside her, his head bent toward her. 

“Tam not in league with any one where you are con- 
cerned,” he said. “I won’t have you class me with 
others. Let me stand alone in your thoughts as you 
stand in mine. Know, once for eternity, that were there 
another morsel of happiness that I could get for you by 
plucking it out from the heart of a furnace, it would be 
yours. No least hair of your head should suffer harm as 
long as you drew breath, could I buy exemption for you 
with my life-blood, drained drop by drop.” 

He spoke in a low, controlled, even voice. Joan look- 
ed up at him, startled. His eyes met hers. A divine 
fear came upon her with the vision of a happiness great- 
er than any she had yet dreamed of, a happiness as sure- 
ly hers as if predestined for her from the beginning of the 
world. The color dashed over her face in waves, one 
after another, and retreating, left it palely transparent, all 
its soft lines melted into an entrancing sweetness. 

“ Joan !” : 

The voice came from behind. 

She turned quickly. 

“ How you startled me, Archie! 

- Hallam was holding out a note. 

* One of your father’s clerks followed you -here with 
this. He said something about the man’s missing you at 
your house, or at Chevy Chase. Don’t read it here. Put 
it in your pocket. Oh, you haven’t one, of course.” 
He looked at her lovely gown. “Here. Give it back 
to me.” | 

“It is from father. I must read it,” Joan protested, 
breaking the seal with fingers that trembled a little. 

The sheet held but a few pencilled lines. Joan read 
them aloud in her surprise. 

“¢QOn no account go to the Dutro’s and do not sit up 
forme. I shall be late home. Will explain to-morrow.’ ” 

« Ah, the inevitable to-morrow!” commented Hallam, 
his chin in the air. ‘ Life would be supportable but for 
those beastly explanatory to-morrows.” 

Joan looked up from the note, puzzled, not yet alarmed. 

“ My father must have sent this hours ago. I wish I 
had had it. And no reason—I cannot imagine—” 

“ Reasons are for the deaf,” Hallam interposed. 
one else wants to hear reason. 
Joan. Are you ready?” — 

Jessup took Joan’s hand and drew it through 
his arm. Will you go now?” he asked. 

Joan felt his touch like a protection from a 
threatening danger. Her hand clung to his. 
“Oh, I will go at once. Fortunately I told the 
coachman to wait. My father must be ill.” 

“Dearno, not by a pulse beat,” Hallam as- 
serted. Then, seeing the concern on her face, 
he lied boldly. ‘I saw him at the Cosmos be- 
fore coming here. He is as right as a trivet.” 

Joan’s brow instantly cleared. Shelooked up 
at Jessup. 

“ Will you take me to Mrs. Dutro to say good 
night ?” 

Hallam stood in the way. 

“ ] shall drive home with you, Joan.” 

« Thank you, Archie, but there is not room. 
I have the brougham.” 

“Well, the brougham holds two, doesn’t it? 
Jessup is not going, is he?” His tone was al- 
most insolent. : 

“ My maid is with me.” Hallam shrugged his 
shoulders. “I will put you into the carriage at 
any rate. There is Mrs. Dutro at the farther door. 
That will save you going back into that crowd.” 

And he sauntered on ahead, biting at his 
moustache. 
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CHAPTER: III. 


~The brougham was turning into Connecticut 
Avenue on its way home, when Joan touched the 
carriage bell, directing the footman to drive to 
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her father’s office, and the horses were wheeled about to- 
ward the business portion of Washington. 

Joan leaned back in the shadow, the half-shaped fear 
roused by her father’s note and allayed by Hallam, was 
overborne by a fluttering wonder of joy that would neither 
be dismissed nor stayed. Nothing had happened. And 
yet that had happened owing to which nothing was the 
same and never could be again, 


Her thoughts were ne on, when her maid’s voice re- 
called her. 


“ How surprised Mr. Kelden will be, Miss! Shall you 
be taking him back with you?” 

“You won't mind going back in the cars ?” 

“ No indeed, Miss,” Rose replied warmly. “I will be 


only too pleased for you to get Mr. Kelden to stop work. 
And it is as if the Lord himself had put it into your head 
to go to the office this night, and me not knowing what- 
ever todo with the money.” She began fumbling in the 
bosom of her gown. “I have been hiding it here all day, 
not daring to leave it off me for fear of losing it.’ To 
Joan’s surprise she drew outa thick roll of bills. “If 
you would be so good— We don’t just like— Would you 
mind giving it to Mr. Kelden for us, Miss ?” 

To appeal to Joan for aid in even the smallest particular 
was instantly to secure her undivided attention. 

“What is it, Rose?” she asked. “Money? What a 
fat bundle !” | 

Rose bridled with importance. 

“ It’s all our savings, Miss, George’s 
took it out of the bank this morning. 
but two per cent. interest there.” 

“ George? Our good George?” Joan gave a surprised 
nod toward the footman on the box. “ But why—?” 

Rose laughed, in happy embarrassment, and Joan im- 
pulsively seized her hand. 

“QO Rose! Do you mean that you and George are 
going to be married? And you never told me? - Didn’t 
you know how glad I would be for you both ?” 

The maid looked at her with adoring eyes. “ Nothing 
ever lies close to my heart that I could keep from-you for 
long, Miss. But, you see, I’ve felt shy of speaking till 
the way was clearer. George and me has made up our 
mind not to marry till we’ve eight hundred dollars.. We’re 
prudent, both him and me, and there’s a lot to reckon 
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with in getting married besides 
just the marrying. George says 
marriage means there’s like 
soon to be more mouths to fill 
than hands to put bread into 
them, and the Lord knows that 
for the likes of us there’s al- 
ways more ways to spend nor 
to get. Eight hundred dollars 
is a big sum to save up just out 
of wages and tips, Miss. And 
George is getting impatient. 
Men is made that way,” she 
added, proud of her knowledge 
‘of the male species. “So we 
talked it over and decided to 
put our money with Mr. Kel- 
den. Mr. Keldén gives six per 
cent., Miss, and that’s more 
than we can get anywhere’s 
éiwe 

Joan was listening as only 

the unfeignedly responsive can 
to Rose’s outpourings. 
“It troubles my father that so 
many should be ungenerous in 
business who would scorn to be 
so in their private lives,” Joan 
assured her. 

Rose’s tongue ran on. 

“« Ah, Miss, you’ve no idea till 
you see it on paper how much 
quicker money counts up at six 
per cent. George showed me. 
Men 1s wonderful at figures. We won’t have near so long 
to wait now. Will you take the money, Miss?” 

“ How much is there?” Joan asked, knotting it securely 
in her lace handkerchief. 

“ There is all of five hundred and ninety-two dollars, 
Miss,” Rose answered. ‘George never was much for 
saving—men never are—their pockets leaks— so he had 
only one hundred dollars. I’ve saved four hundred and 
ninety-two dollars. That’s five hundred and ninety-two 
between us, you see—six hundred dollars, you might say, 
Miss.” 

“« That is glorious ! ’? Joan exclaimed. “I will give it to 
my father to y lock up in the safe, and you need have no 
more anxiety about it.” 

“ Indeed, Miss, I shouldn’t have slep’ a wink with the 
money by me,” Rose declared, “1’m that fearsome of los- 
ing it. George says all women are cowards... But I 
had a right to be cautious, for this is every dollar 
George and I has in the world, and you wouldn’t believe 
the way I’ve scraped and pinched to save it. There’s 
many an innocent bit of pleasure I might have took and 
been the betterof at the time. But it heartens one when 
there’s a home ahead to save for. George, he do say the 
same. He’s quit smoking, Miss, and that’s the biggest. 
thing a man can do fora woman. Men love their pipes 
like their souls, only they could spare their souls a sight 
easier. _| knew George set store by me when he done 
that for my sake.” 

“ Then you are very happy, Rose, dear?” Joan asked 
softly, her own joy rushing back upon her like a torrent. 
She leaned forward to look into the-maid’s face and at 
what she saw there a sweeter light came into her eyes. 
“ You dear girl!” she whispered, and kissed Rose on the 
cheek. 

The building in which was Mr. Kelden’s office, stood 
at the upper end of the main business street, and the 
brougham drew up before its door. Every window was 
dark save on the ground floor, where lights shone bright- 
ly through the drawn shades. Joan had often been to 
her father’s rooms, but never at night,-and at this hour 
the surroundings were curiously unfamiliar. It had an 
odd spectacular look, as of a stage set for some weird 
histrionic purpose which any instant might see fulfilled. 

“] will’ announce myself, George. You need not 
come with me. Stay and talk to Rose,” she 
said with a smile. “ Don’t wait up for me, Rose, 
when you get home. I shall not need you to- 
night.”” And motioning back the footman, she 
went in. 

The room she entered, large, light-colored and 
bare, was the one occupied by Mr. Kelden’s 
clerks. These had gone home, but to Joan’s 
astonishment she found the room full. Its occu- 
pants, mostly women, were seated around on the 
few wooden chairs, or stood leaning against the 
counter, or crouching on the uncarpeted floor, in 
hopeless weariness. The three windows were 
shut, and the atmosphere was close and heavy. 
One woman held a baby, asleep. Another was 
crying, and making no effort to wipe away the 
tears, which rolled over her thin cheeks and 
dropped on the hands folded in herlap. Another 
sat stiff and gaunt, oblivious of every one about 
her. Some were talking excitedly, though in 
whispers. But most of them sat or stood in 
hopeless silence, their eyes fixed on the closed 
door at the upper end of the room that led to 
Mr. Kelden’s private office. 

At Joan’s entrance they looked round, with 
dull curiosity as to the possible identity of the 
newcomer, and seeing her, remained staring. 
No such revelation had ever dawned upon them 
as this vision of spotless white splendor from 
head to foot. In opening the door she had 
flung back her satin wrap, which hung loosely 
from her shoulders by its heavy cords, revealing 
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~her bare neck and arms and the flashing line of light 
about her throat. The breath of cool freshness that came 
in with her seemed part of her beautiful youth and Hak big 
ness.. 

“ Land sakes, it’s Miss Kelden !” one of the women ex- 
claimed. 

Joan turned quickly to the ales and held out her 
hand. 

“ Why, Carrie, are you here ?” 

Among the crowd there were several to whom Joan 
had ‘given work or aid in various ways, and her face 
brightened as she recognized each in turn. “O Mrs. 
Armstrong! And ‘there is Sarah. And Amos Carr. 
And Mrs. Mulligan. And Annie. What can bring you 
here at this hour ?” ; 2 We | 

Here she caught sight of the weeping woman, and 
sprang to her side. “ You poor thing! What is the 
matter? Can I do anything for your” 

“ IT wants me intrist,” she complained. 

One of her neighbors made a rough apology. 

“Don’t mind her, ma’am. 
She’s gone sort of crazed like. 

“Is she, ill?” Joan inquired. 
help her ?” 

Mrs. Armstrong bustled up. She was a 
large florid-faced woman, in a gown of rusty 
purple. 

“ T reckon it’s the same trouble that we | 
all has,” she announced. “It’s since afore 
supper that the most of us is here—ever 
since the talk got about—and it’s hollow as 
busted balloons our stomachs be.” 

“ But why are you here?’’ Joan said, 
looking around,in perplexity. “And there 
is a woman with a baby—whata dear little 
baby! What is she waiting for?” 

Two or three answered in chorus, * To 
see him, lady.” ° 

a My father?” asked Joan, more and 
more puzzled. “But why don’t you wait 
till to-morrow, and come in business hours ?” 

« T’m not denyin’ that this ain’t no Chris- 
tian time to be here,” answered Amos Carr, 
leaning against the counter and twisting his 
cap between two huge hands over which 
“ Butcher ” was redly written. “All I 
asks is to be told my bit of savin’s is safe, 
and I'll light out fast enough.” 

Joan’s bright laugh rang through the room, 
sweet, true and reassuring. “ Safe? Money 
in my father’s hands? Where else could 
it be as safe ?” 

“ Then, why don’t he out and say so?” 
Amos asked sullenly. “Why do he shut 
hisself in close and tight, and send word he 
hain’t nothin’ to say to none on us ?” 

“ Jf my father cannot see you it is because 
he is too busy,’ Joan explained. “He 
works as hard as any of you—harder even 
than some of you, and it is for your sakes 
as well as for his own that he works.” 
Was she not one with them in all but her 
more fortunate birth and unmerited happi- 
ness? Oh, why so endlessly much for her, 
and so infinitely little for them! 

“ But, honey, if all is as it should be, why 
is th’ intrist stopped payin’ all to a suddint?” 
asked a forlorn old crone. “ Tell us that 
if you can, darlint.. Where’s our intrist ?” 

“Oh, is that all?” Joan asked. “ You 
want your money?’ But the banks closed 
at three. Of course you can’t be paid to- 
night. You will have to come back to-mor- 
row, and all will be made right then.” 

‘A dissatisfied mu:murt ran around the room. Joan 
caught the word “ intrist ” repeated over and over. Joan 
looked from one to the other, her glance returning to Mrs. 
Armstrong, whose portly empurpled person caught the 
eye at every turn. 

The worthy dame constituted herself a voice for the 
crowd. 

“ It’s as you say, Miss. ' Banks ain’t kep’ open for the 
likes of us, though rich men don’t have to go waitin’ for 
their money, belikes they wants it out o’ hours. But the 
thing that beats us is, what ha’ stopped the intrist ?” 

“Don’t you think, Mrs. Armstrong, that such prompt- 


“Can I 


ness in past payments warrants a little patience now? . 


Surely you know that to-morrow you will be paid every 
cent that is due you.” . 

Mrs. Armstrong smiled an uneasy smile. 
we do be here to find out. 
till to-morrer. But— 

“Has my father ever given you the smallest cause for 
distrust ?” interrupted Joan, “ Who does business on more 
high-minded liberal principles? . Is not that why you in- 
vested your money with him-—because you knew that he 
had the biggest heart as well’as the wisest head in this 
whole city; ‘and. that every one’s else interest was more 
sacred to him than his own?” 

Mrs. Armstrong nodded, the other women hung thete 
heads, abashed, if unconvinced: But Amos held his 
eround. 

« Like as not them as can’t read the papers’ll hold with 
you, Miss. But them as can, ll want a reason for this 
queer talk,” he said stoutly. “And here I stays till I 
gets a reason, or till I gets my money. When my mind 
is sot to anythin,’ it’s sot.” 

«“ That’s the talk,” put in another man, his bull- dog face 
fixed on the door leading to Mr, Kelden’s room ; ; and the 
weeping woman on the floor whimpered: “1 wants me 
intrist.” . 
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Joan looked at the two men with unaltered brightness. 
“T cannot imagine what you mean,” she said. . “ Why 

should reading the papers inspire stich odd suspicions ? 


At any rate, all’ are not affected by, it as you are, Ames. 
See. I have here the entire savings of two persons who 


asked me to put theif money into my father’s hands to-. 


night. They do not want to know if the interest is to be 
paid down on the moment, or if they may have to wait for 
it a short day or two !” 

She held up the knotted lace handkerchief. 

The effect was magical. Everyone stared at the little 
bundle. Already reassured by Joan’s confident words and 
manner, this unexpected tribute to Mr. Kelden’s trust- 
worthiness shook ‘their faith in those rumors of his failure 
which had reached them in only the vaguest way. Their 
faces changed. They looked at each other awkwardly. 
The woman with the baby stopped rocking and stood up. 


“ Their ain’t no call to wait longer, I reckon,” she said. 
“T guess I'll be taking the boy home.” : 
“ Oh, let me have. him for.a.moment first!’ Joan 


begged, holding out her arms. 
to wake him.” 


: “Please! I promise not 
And gathering the none too dainty little 


“ YOU GAVE MY FATHER THIRTY TWO THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED 


FOR IT! OH IT CAN’T BE POSSIBLE ” 


“ creature tenderly to her breast, she bent down and kissed 


him with soft clinging lips. 

“ He is a darling !” she said, with a siticerity that made 
every woman in the room love her. 1 

There was a general movement among hom now. One 
by one they readjusted jackets and shawls.», The woman 


with the baby went out first. “Mrs. Armstrong slipped 


_ponderously after; Mrs. Mulligan‘and aman or twovdis- 


appeared ; and the rest followed, till everybody was gone 
except the fellow. with the bull- dog face, ‘Amos and the 
weeping Jenny. 7 

“ My mind is sot to wait, Miss,” Amos agit doggedly, 


in response to Joan’s interrogatory. glance. ‘“ You won’t 
find me no vacillator. When I’m sot, I’m sot.” | 

“ That’s the talk,” growled. the other again. 

_ Joan turned once more to Jenny. #3 

« I wish you would go home, ee poor girl. ‘You must 


be worn out.” 


But Jenny. sat immovable. :“ 1 wants me intrist,” she 


repeated dismally. 


“You poor girl!” Joan said very dently, and with a 
smile back at her, passed on, and epened: the door reading 
to the i inner. office. 


CHAPTER IV 


The passage which Joan entered led: past a . telephone 
booth to a closed door. -Here she paused, smiling | to 
herself at the thought of the surprise. in. store for her 
father. Hearing no sound, she flung the door wide.. 

“Father!” she cried joyously from the threshold. 
I couldn’t help coming”, 

The room was smaller than the outer office, and.as un- 

decorated and bare, save for a worn, red rug that nearly 


covered the floor, and an armchair of ‘maroon leather by 


the ea”, writing-table that stood in the center of the 


room.. The surface of this table was covered with un- . 
‘filed papers and open ledgers, on top of the largest of | 


which was a tray holding a plate of biscuits and an un- 


Joan, with a smile. 


tasted glass of sherry. ‘Two men were seated hefore the 
table, their heads bent close above a sheet of commercial 
note scrawled over ‘with figures, and not till Joan spoke 
was either aware that the door had opened.. At her voice, 
the man in the armchair sat up with a sudden rigidity. 
The other sprang to his feet and stood looking at her in 
astonishment. / 

“JT am no ghost,” Joan said laughingly. “ Do not look 
so disturbed, Father. I have come to take you home. 
Mr. Dix, you are keeping my father at work too long. 
You have worn him out.” 

Taking Mr. Kelden by the shoulders she pushed him 
gently back in his chair, an easy matter, as he wasislight, 
and seating herself'on one of the arms she took his thin 
white-bearded face between her hands and scrutinized it 
affectionately. It was a charming, sensitive, delicate 
face, one to love unreservedly, and to trust up to the lim- 
it of its ‘strength. As Joan looked at him he sighed 
heavily, and the lids closed over his weary blue eyes. 

« Oh, tired, tired, tired !” she chided softly, bending over 
to press her lips to-his forehead. ‘“ Dear, what have you 


been doing to yourself to look like this?” 


Before he could answer, Payton Dix in- 
terposed. 

“ What happy chance brings you here to- 
night, Miss Kelden ?” he asked lightly. “ Is 
it from paradise that you drop down upon 
us in this guise?” 

Joan glanced up at the speaker. He was 
a middle. -aged lawyer of good standing, who 
had come from Philadelphia to fill an as- 
sistant-secretaryship in theState department 
and who after the expiration of his term had 
continued his law practice in Washington. 
Although he was a friend of her father’s, 
Joan had seldom met him. Dix was known 
to be a man of correct habits. It was 
equally well known that his name figured 
on no charitable subscriptions, and that it 
was pure waste of time to approach him on 
any subject not immediately involving his 
own interests. Noone, however, who had 
been permitted a glimpse of his jealously 
guarded collection, ever wondered in what 
way he spent his reputed means. 

Of his hard-headed money-getting ability 
there was-no question. In person, tall, well- 
groomed and efficient-looking, he was de- 
cidedly attractive. A tonsure effect of 
baldness combined with his smooth face to 
give him a priestly aspect, which seemed a 
guarantee of good character. He had, too, 
a prepossessing way, due to a slight deaf- 
ness, of concentrating his attention on 
whomever he addressed, which counteract- 
ed a somewhat artificial manner. 

He was looking at Joan now with a smile 
that brought out two deep dimples, almost 
as incongruous, to her fancy, in his face 
and in this business place, as was her even- 
ing costume, of which his speech had made 


her uncomfortably conscious. She turned 
back to her father. 

“ T have just left the Dutro’s house,” she 
explained. . “ Unfortunately your note 


reached me only a few moments ago, or of 
course I should not have gone. I came 
directly here upon getting it. And, Father, 
I found the office full.” 


Mr. Kelden moistened his dry lips with 


DOLLARS the point of his tongue. He looked as if 
slowly withering where he sat. 
“ Who was ‘there ?” he asked ait: an 
effort. | 


“ About half the people you do business for, I.should 
think,” she answered gaily. “ I could not conceive what 
they were waiting for at this hour. I don’t think they 
really knew themselves. There was some talk about over- 
due interest. But I succeeded in persuading them to go 
home and, wait till to-morrow to see you—all, but three, 
who say they will not go without their money. One of » 
them is a woman, and, Father, the poor thing is crying 
pitifully. Wouldn’ t it be well to pay off those three to- 

night, dear, even though it is out of business hours, just 
to “get them to go home ?” 

Mr. Kelden’s fingers closed round the arms of his chair. 

“ For twenty years I have worked for these people,” he 
said slowly, with exceeding bitterness. ‘“ And now. there 


‘is not one of the thankless lot who would trust me till 


to-morrow. A single breath destroys a reputation which 
it has taken a lifetime to build up.’ 

« Don’t be downhearted, Kelden,” Dix urged. 
have.not heard from Staunton yet. 
straighten everything out. 


&“ You 
You may be able to 
Your father—” he turned to 
«Perhaps you should know that he 
is ina temporary predicament—nothing to cause you great 
anxiety, however—not at least as yet. . If these people 
would show more confidence, instead of harrying him in 
this way, besieging him in his own office, a as it were— 

Mr. Kelden winced. | 

‘“ Poor ‘creatures! Poor tricked creatures !” he} said 
with a deep feeling. “ They are ina trap and they know 
it. Naturally they ‘stand at bay.. Who are outside Joan?” 

“« Amos Carr, Father, the man that you found that place 
tor in the market, and another dreadfully stubborn look- 
ing fellow, and Jenny Mason. It would break your heart 
to see Jenny, she is crying so. Couldn’t you pay her 
something? She seems in such desperate need—so ragged, 
and ill, and famished looking, as if she had never had a 
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cally. 
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The Woman Wh 


HE writer finds himself very 
much in accord with that wo- 
man of clear insight and con- 
victions founded on a careful 
study of womankind, Mrs. 

Charlotte Perkins Gilman, when she says 
in one of her books: “Human creatures, 
to keep healthy, must mingle with one an- 
other. The house-bound woman cannot ; 
therefore she does not maintain a vigorous 
and growing mind. Such contact as she 
has is mainly through church opportunities; 
and along all such lines as are open to her 
she eagerly flocks, finding great relief 
therein. But compare the interchange be- 
tween a group of house-ladies, and a cor- 
responding group of men—their husbands 
perhaps. Each of these men, touching the 
world through a different trade, has an 


area of his own; from which he can bring. 


a new outlook to the others. Even if all 
are farmers, in which case there is much 
less breadth and stimulus to their inter- 
course, they will have some connection 
with the moving world. They seek to 
meet at some outside point ; the store, the 
blacksmith shop, the railroad station, the 
postoffice ; the social hunger appeasing it- 
self as best it may with such scraps of the 
general social activities as fall to it. But 


‘the women, coming together, have nothing 


to bring to each other but personalities. 
Some slight variation in each case per- 
haps, a little difference in recipes for 
sponge-cake, cures for measles, patterns 
for clothes, or stitches for fancy-work. Oh, 
poor lives where fancy has no work but in 
stitches, and no play at all.” 

The woman’s club has done a good deal 
toward helping the women to get together 
in a social way, and with a purpose trans- 
cending that of an absorbing interest in 
new recipes for cake or new stitches for 
fancy-work, but there are still thousands of 
housewives who remain in the narrow en- 
vironment described by Mrs. Gilman. No 
woman is deserving of more severe con- 
demnation than the woman who is a per- 
petual gadabout to the detriment of her 
home and the interests that belong to her 
and to heralone as the wife, mother and mis- 
tress of the home. But the woman who 


almost never goes beyond her home is also 


deserving of condemnation for she is pur- 
suing a course that has a tendency to 
dwarf her mentally and injure her physi- 
The very best home has its limita- 
tions when it comes to feeding and develop- 
ing the mind and the soul. The writer 
not long ago heard a woman say that she 
had not been to a concert or a lecture or 
to an evening entertainment of any kind 
for nine years, and she lives in one of the 
largest of our American cities famous for 
its wealth of entertainments of the better 
and more helpful kind. This woman main- 
tains that a woman’s first duty is to her 
home, and that she devotes herself entirely 
to her home, to her husband and her five chil- 
dren. Itis true enough that a wife and moth- 
er’s first duty is to her home, but it is not true 
that her duty begins and ends in the home. 
This woman’s husband long ago left her 
far behind in mental development and there 
must be times when he is ashamed of her 
mental inferiority. Herchildren are going 
beyond her in intellectual development and 
the time will probably come when they too 


By Morn 
y Morris 
will be ashamed of her. The writer not 
long ago heard another wife and mother 
say that it had been so long since she had 
been “out in company” that she did not 
believe that she would know “ how to act ” 
if she should venture out. She belongs to 
that large class of women who have fallen 
into the way of staying at home year in 
and year out under the delusion that by so 
doing they are most faithful to the home. 
‘Oh, poor, poor lives !” 

Happily for the future of the race we 
are getting away from the idea that home 
is the woman’s onlysphere. It is a sphere 
in which she will reign all the more worthily 
and effectively if she goes often beyond 
that sphere and mingles with other people 
and other minds. . She needs to come into 
contact with the large human activities of 
the world and to feel that she can contri- 


bute something to the growing good of the 
world beyond her own home. I believe 


that one reason why some husbands and: 


wives grow weary of each other and are 
never so bored as when they are in each 
other’s society is because of the fact that 
the husband finds the wife to’ be less and 
less of a companion as he develops through 
contact with the world and the large affairs 
of life and 
through constant staying at home and 


thinking only of the duties and cares of | 


home life. One of the comic papers once 
had a picture of a married couple sitting 
alone on the beach manifestly bored and 
weary of each other’s society, and she said, 
“ Don’t you wish that some friend would 
come along?” “ Yes,” he replied, “or even 
an enemy.” 

It must be admitted that there are men 
who cling to the antiquated idea that home 
is the woman’s proper and only sphere, but 
these very men come to have a certain con- 
tempt for the ignorance and narrowness of 
their wives. The writer once heard a man 
of this type condemning in the harshest 
manner women’s clubs, study classes, guilds 
and all organizations that took the woman 
away from “where she belonged ”—the 
home, and this very man was rude enough 
to tell his wife in the most contemptuous 
tone that she did not know “ beans ” about 
a certain subject of public interest on which 
she had ventured an opinion. Moreover, 
he admonished her to attend to the affairs 
of her home and not meddle with things 
beyond it and beyond her comprehension. 
It is inevitable that a man should come to 
have contempt for a woman who does not 
know “ beans ” about anything but her little, 
narrow round of domestic duties. It is in- 
evitable that the bond between the husband 
and wife should grow weaker and weaker 
as the husband increases in intelligence 
and the wife remains at a standstill. 

Only the purely feminine side is develop- 
ed in’ the woman who confines herself 
strictly to her home environment, and we 
must agree with the writer who says: “ If 
the woman was fully developed on the hu- 
man side she would cease to be overdevelop- 


ed on the feminine side. If she had her fair . 
share of world-life she would expect ofher 


husband that he be a satisfactory man but 
not that he be a satisfactory world for her, 
which is quite beyond him. Cannot men 
see how deeply benefitted they would be 
by this change, this growth of women? She 


~the limits of her, own home. 


she. deteriorates mentally 


to the health and vigor of the race. 


Wade © 


would still be faithful, loving; but she 
would not be so greedy, either for money 


-or for love.” 


The best housekeeper, the best mother, 


the best wife and one of the most interest- 


ing and alert women I know is one who 
steadfastly refuses to keep forever within 
She belongs 
to.a current events club and a musical club. 
She attends exhibitions of paintings, con- 
certs, lectures and makes ita fixed rule to 
get out of her house every day in the year 
if only to walk for half an hour. She is as 


intelligent as her husband regarding the 


things of importance that are going on in 
the world. She reads at least an hour every 
day and she thinks about what she reads 
as she goes about her household duties. 
Although she is an admirable housekeeper 
in point of cleanliness and is in. the main 


. systematic she does not mind “letting 


things go”. now and then rather than miss 
a lecture ora concert. She steadfastly de- 


clines to descend to the low estate'.of al- 
lowing: all the little, petty cares of house- 


keeping to claim her time to the exclusion 
of everything else. «Her interests are so 
varied that she is never dull herself or a 
bore to others. She does not have to sit 
in stupid silence when she goes out and the 
chief events of the times are being discuss- 
ed. She went out in a driving rain the 
other day to exercise her right to vote for 
members of the schoolboard in.the city in 
which she lives, and her husband:was not 
more intelligent than she regarding matters 
pertaining to the schools. No, she has not 
plenty of “hired help.” In fact, she hires 
nothing done but her washing and ironing 
and the rough work of the house and there 
are five in her family. Her two girls and 
even her son have certain household duties 
to perform. I cannot help contrasting this 
bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, alert and inter- 
esting woman with another woman I know 
who seems to make a virtue of the fact 
that she “never goes anywhere.” -Dull- 


eyed and hopelessly uninteresting, she 
rarely speaks in any but a tone of dejection. 


and her husband goes wandering: about 
alone to lectures and social affairs. Is it 
not inevitable that this husband and wife 
should drift apart? He is analert man-of 
the world in the sense that he is interested 
in all that is going on in the world and is 
eager to keep abreast of the times in his 
information and thought. When his wtfe 
talks at all itis of the cares and vexations 
of her home life or the disobedience of the 
children or the impertinence of the “ hired 
girl” or of the way in which she wastes 
matches and has to be watched to keep her 
from paring the apples too thick or throwing 
away the butter left on the butter plates. 
In addition to her mental deterioratioa 
the woman who remains within the four 
walls of her home all the time is almost 
certain to suffer physically from this course. 
It is true that “ Without any reference to 
Cause or necessity, it may be readily seen 
that absolute confinement to the house must 
have the same effect on women that it 
would on men, and that effect is injurious 
It is 
possible by continuous outdoor training of 
the boys and men to counteract the ill ef- 
fect of the indoor lives of women ; but why 


saddle the race with difficulties ? Why not, 


o Never Goes Anywhere 


give our children strong bodies and consti- 


tutions from both sides? The rapid and 
increasing spread of physical culture in 
modern life is helping to mend the low con- 
ditions of human development; but the 
man still has the advantage.” 

The writer once heard a wasp-waisted 
and pallid young woman say that she did 
not think that it was “quite nice” for a 
woman to go toa gymnasium and that a 
woman “looked so horridly horrid in a 
gymnasium suit, don’t you know?” Even 
in this stage of the emancipation of women 
from some of the inane laws and customs 
by which they have been bound in the past 
we find women who do not think that it is 
“quite nice’? fora woman to do some of 
the things that a woman should be glad of 
the privilege of doing. There are women 
who think that it is not “ quite nice” for a 


‘woman to vote even for a school committee 


because by doing so she comes into con- 
tact with men in “ such a horrid way.” The 
fact is that under our present system of 
voting a woman does not come into contact 
with men in any more “horrid way ” when 
she steps into a booth and votes than she 
does when she walks the streets on her way 
downtown or enters a hotel or any other 
place frequented by both men and..women. 
We are steadily changing in our views re- 
garding the things that are “ unwomanly.” 
Time was when it was thought “ unwoman- 
ly ” for a woman to write for publication 
and such women as Jane Austen and Har- 
riet Martineau covered their writing with 
their sewing when they had callers lest they 
be caught in the .coarse and unwomanly 
work of writing for publication. And we 
know how tenaciously the men in the re 
ligious world once held to the conviction 
that only the men should take part in church 
meetings. Now the women have. equal 
rights with men in some churches and an 
active working interest in the work of the 
church is an excellent thing for a woman, 
and it is a form of activity for which many 
women are admirably qualified. 

One of the evil results of a woman liy- 
ing year in and year out within the narrow 
limits of her own home and having no 
world-life is that she is sure to magnify all of 
her personal affairs and cause them to as- 
sume a degree of importance they do not 
really possess. The mental vision of the 
woman who “never goes anywhere ” is cer- 
tain to be very much restricted and her. 
horizon is small. She will, moreover, be 
inclined to put her preserving on a par 
with the Presidential election or the res- 
triction of Chinese immigration in import- 
ance. It is simply astonishing to note how 
small-minded the woman who rarely crosses 
her own door-sill can be even when she has 
a natural capacity for high thinking and 
wise living. Broadness of mind can never 
be attained by the woman who is in the 
world but not of it. Happy the woman 
who has learned to give to all things their 
true value and whose outlook on life is so 
far-reaching that she can feel an active 
and eager interest .in many things beyond 
the four walls of her own home. This wo- 
man will command the respect and admir- 
ation of her husband and children and fill 
a larger field in the real human life of the 
world than the woman who “never goes 


anywhere.” wv 
% 
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good meal in her life. <A night’s waiting 


couldn’t hurt the men, but Jenny looks as 


though it would be har death.” 

Mr. Kelden spread out his hands as if 
the words were blows. “Don’t! Don’t 
talk about that woman. I can’t stand it. I 
am not made of stone.” He leaned back 


his head, and Joan saw his lips quiver un- 


der his thin moustache. 

“Divert his mind as far as you can,” 
Dix advised under his breath, coming up 
behind her, “at least for a time, till—ah, 
what is this? Something of yours, Miss 
Kelden ?” | 

He stooped to pick up the lace handker- 
chief, handing it to Joan with a bow that 
belonged to a ballroom. She took it from 
him with an exclamation of dismay. 

“ Howcould I have dropped it? Fath- 
er—” she hastily undid the roll of. bills. 
“Look. Rose—my maid, you know— 
Rose wants to leave George’s and her 
money with you. This is their entire sav- 
ings—every penny that the two of them 
have. They took it from the bank to-day 
to invest it with you, because you give a 
higher interest than any one else, like the 
generous darling that you are. See. Here 
it is.” 

Mr. Kelden straightened blonnelé in his 
seat as if shot up by a spring. Beads of 
perspiration suddenly stood out across his 
forehead. His eyes strained in his head as 
he turned them on the roll in Joan's hand. 
He caught it from heras if he were starving 
and it were bread. 

“ Money? Money? Howmuch?” 

In a trice he had flattened the roll out 
on the table and was counting off the bills. 
Joan put outa terrified hand to stop him. 
The look on his face was awful to her. 

“ Rose said there were five hundred and 
ninety-two dollars. And I must have a re- 
ceipt for her, musn’t I, father ?” 

Almost before the words were said, Mr. 
Kelden had completed the count, and 
throwing the bills upon the table, fell back 
in his seat, with a laugh that was worse to 
hear than an oath. 

“ Five hundred and ninety-two dollars! A 
straw toadrowning man! A drop of water 
in a desert !” 

A knock resounded on the door beyond 
the passage—a slow stubborn thud that was 
less a demand for admittance than the proc- 
lamation of an ended patience. be started 
to her feet. 

“That must be Amos.” 

Her father lifted both hands to his head. 

“ Stop their knocking! Stop theircrying! 

Send them home! What’can I do for 
them? This is no time—There is no way— 
Oh, poor things! poor things !” 
- “But Jenny—?” Joan hazarded. “ She 
will scarcely keep her senses till to-morrow. 
Father, it is dreadful for anyone to cry like 
that.” 

A look of torture convulsed Mr. Kelden’s 
face. 

*“ Can I work miracles to help her?” he 
burst out. “ Don’t you know that for each 
of her tears my heart sheds a drop of blood? 
How amItopay her? Where have I a 
dollar in the world?” As he spoke, h‘s 
eyes chanced on the bills scattered over the 
table. He fell on them like a bird of prey. 
The tremendousness of the relief was as 


appalling to witness as had been the ex. . 
“ Dix !-Dix!” he:. 


tremity of his despair. 
cried. “Here! Pay them their dues—all 
three of them—the woman first—her first, 
you understand. Let her have one good 
night’s sleep more. I can’t stand her crying.” 
But, Father, that is Rose’s money !” 
Joan exclaimed. “ What will you—” 

Dix had already left the room. Mr. 
- Kelden blindly caught up a pen. 

“Of course, my dear. You shall have a 
receipt at once. Rose is a good g 
faithful girl. Rose must have her receipt, 
of course.’ 

“ But Father—!” 
and frightened. 

“ There. Take the recept, child, take it.” 

“ What difference can it make whether I 
use these particular bills, or bills from a 
bank? The main thing is to stop that wo- 
man’s crying. You thought I didn’t care, 
but her tears ate into me like acid. They 
had to be stopped. Don’t lose that — 
as you did the handkerchief.” 

Joan wound her arms about his neck iad 
pressed her cheek to his. Her heart was 
sick with foreboding. 

“Come home with me, please, please, 
Father, dearest,” she pleaded.. “ Don’t let 
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Joan’s eyes were wide 
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OUR GREAT 


AUNT JULIA 


By Emma Brownell Reade 


SAY “our,” for it is a theory of mine that 
in accepting a husband one also accepts his 
family, and, although Great-aunt Julia 
-contemptuously asserts that 1 seldom dem- 
onstrate my theories in practice, I am sure 

it is not true in this case othefwise I would never, never 
acknowledge her as aunt of mine. 

Teddy (Teddy is my husband) has no love for her 
either. 

You see, when she heard of our engagement, 
she sent him a big wax doll with a note saying 
that since he apparently considered a doll neces- 
sary to his happiness she had provided one 
which would prove quite as useful and much 
less expensive in the long run than the one of 
his own selection, and, as Teddy has the great- 
est possible confidence in his own judgment, 
that of course settled his sentiments toward , 
Great-aunt Julia. Lj 

I must say that at first I was inclined to re- | 
sent this myself, but Teddy’s mother persuaded - 
me not to mind it. 7 

“ My dear,” she said solemnly, “ make Aunt 
Julia a means of grace, as I have tried to do,” 
and truly I would willingly endure a dozen Aunt 
Julias if I could hope to become such a darling 
as Mother Baer. 

Don’t you ever believe those newspaper jokes about 
mother’s-in-law! Why, as Teddy says, mothers-in- 
law are our best friends, for if it wasn’t for Mamma 
he couldn’t have me, and if there were no Mother 
Baer I would have no Teddy, so there, if you want it, 
is the proof in a nutshell. 

But I started to tell you of Great-aunt Julia! She 
is enormously rich, although so stingy that you would 
never imagine it, and dreadfully old, though you 
wouldn’t believe that, either, seeing how spry she is, and when 
she visits any of the relations she just simply takes possession of 
the house and tells everyone what to do, and somehow they do it. 

I don’t know why, but we all do, even Father Baer. There 
is something very compelling about Great-aunt Julia. 

The last time she descended upon Teddy and me she took us 
completely by surprise. Teddy hadn’t more than turned the 

1 corner on his way to the office when | 

— heard the sound of wheels, then a ring 

<, of the doorbell, and there stood Great- 
aunt Julia. 

“So you are up!” 
she said. “ I expected 
to find you in bed! 
Presume you weren’t 
looking for me ! 
been down to Windsor 
seeing after that rascal- 
ly agent of mine. Re- 
leased one of my best 
tenants because his 
wife got a frog in her 
throat and imagined it 
couldn’t jump out any 
where but in Colorado. 
I'll release him one of 
these fine days if he 
doesn’t look — sharp. 
Well am I to. have 
some breakfast or am I not? 
I’m famished. When does the 
next train leave? I suppose my 
cook will board all her relations 
until I get back.” 

_ Now I was feeling pretty good, 
for it came to me, as she talked, 
how nicely the house looked after 
the weekly cleaning, and that the 
baking was fresh, and everything 
SO good too, when suddenly | 
remembered something and oh, misery me! Teddy says I have 
a speaking countenance and I felt it grow eloquent. 

Aunt Julia gave one glance at my face, promptly rose from her 
chair, and followed me into the kitchen, and then she sniffed, 
and poked about, and opened cans, and bags, and boxes and pan- 
try drawers until finally upon an upper shelf she discovered the 
one thing which I had neglected, a jar fairly heaped with stale 
bread which I simply did not know how to dispose of. 

You see Iam no bread eater myself, and Teddy cares for it 
only when fresh, and so I have given what was left each day .to 
Mrs. Freeman for her chickens, 
into the chicken house and killed all of them, even that cute little 
bantam rooster, and after that the bread accumulated. 

Well you should have seen. Aunt Julia drag out that jar and 
hold it up before my guilty eyes, and afterwards you should have 
heard her. _I was a doll, an infant in arms, a slothful, extrava- 
gant wife who would cause Teddy’s financial, and social, and 
moral downfall. I tried to explain—“ Truly Aunt Julia it worried 
me,” I said, “ but the chickens are dead and one can’t eat bread 
pudding every day.” 

“ Hear her!” she exclaimed daimatigally, addressing space, 
“ pudding and chicken feed the only possibilities of that jar of 
bread! Theodore would deserve pity if he had not been amply 
warmed. Here!” with sudden change of subject, “never fry a chop 
after that fashion! Have you peep keeping house for two years 
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I’ve. 


- flavoring the broth in the kettle. 


but the other night a weasel got 


without learning to cook chops economically? Beat an 
egg, then grate some of that problematical bread of yours 
and dip the chop first in egg and then in grated bread. 
Do this twice and fry slowly ina greased pan. No, don’t 
cook two. One breaded chop goes as far as two plain 
ones any day.” 3 
I beat, I grated, dipped and fried. It looked good. 
I would have liked to cook the other for myself had 
I dared. . 

Aunt Julia was leaving the breakfast table as the 
butches appeared for orders. 

“Move on, young man,” she called com- 
mandingly, “ we require nothing to-day.” 

The man grinned as he hastened away. Even 
the tradespeople have heard of Greataunt Julia. 

*“ Now Mary Ann,” (my name is Marian, but 
Aunt Julia will pronounce it Mary Ann) “ I 
shall rest in my room until eleven o’clock. Then 
I shall return to the kitchen and show you how 
to use stale bread for feeding yourself and 
Theodore rather than Freeman’s chickens, you 
need not call me; I shall be on hand,” and she 
was, in spite of my fervent hope to the contrary. 

Well, the way in which that woman evolved 
a dinner using that bread jar as a base of sup- 
ply was nothing short of marvellous. 

She directed and I executed. 

“It is the only way to make you remember, and prob- 
ably you will not, even then,” she said, but I was so in- 
terested that for once I didn’t mind her scolding. 

First of all a pudding was made. One beaten egg, 
one coffee cup of sweet milk, one small handful of Eng- 
lish currants and enough of stale bread (minus crust) 
soaked and mashed * * * smooth in the mixture 
to make it sufficiently stiff to press into shape with the 
hands. Bake in a buttered pan for about half an hour 
until it rises light and puffy, and serve with a sauce made from 
one saucer of boiling water and one tablespoon of vinegar for 
each person to be served, sugar to make very sweet, and one 
scant tablespoon of corn starch dissolved in cold water to thicken. 
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- Add one teaspoon each of butter and vanilla and a liberal grating of 


nutmeg, and right here let me say that if any be of the opinion 
that a pudding made without sugar and served with boiled water 
sauce cannot be good, let her try it for herself and be convinced 
to the contrary. Aunt Julia next ordered acan of tomatoes to be 
opened, half of which I stewed with a slice of onion, and a bay 
leaf, and thickened with grated bread. The remainder were 
made into soup to be served with croutons made from three slices 
of bread browned in the oven, and cut into small squares. 

Aunt Julia’s dismissal of the butcher was explained when she 
directed a left over cup of canned salmon to be brought from the 
pantry. ‘ Add to it,” she said, “ one beaten egg, aslice of onion, 
grated, salt, pepper and enough grated bread to make sufficiently 
stiff to mold into small cakes. Fry in butter, and remove to a 
platter. Put into the pan one tablespoon of flour, mix smooth 
with cold milk in sufficient quantity and cook until thickened, sea- 
son with salt and pour over the cakes.” 

But Aunt Julia’s chefd’ oeuvre was a dish to which she gave the 
unique name of “ Kahtuffle Glace.” Grate three cold-boiled po- 
tatoes, add one-half their bulk of grated bread, one teaspoon each 
of grated onion and of melted butter, a trifle of salt and a liberal 
grating of nutmeg. Mix with one beaten egg, add alittle chopped 
parsley and form into balls the size of a lemon. These are de- 
signed for cooking with boiling meat, but there being no meat 


‘they were dropped into boiling soup stock thinned with water and 


cooked uncovered for thirty minutes, 
a slice of onion, a clove and a bay 
leaf being cooked with them for 


When done there should be just 
enough of this to cover the balls 
when served. : 

I felt rather dubious over the 4 
small quantity or boil- 
ed potatoes remaining 
from the manufacture 
of this dish, fearing 
there would be a scar- 
city of fried ones for 
dinner, but Aunt Julia 
‘commanded me to do 
as I was told. She 
wouldmanage the fried 
potatoes she said, and 
she did. Thinly sliced, 
seasoned and poured 
into a pan containing 
smoking hot drippings, 
she directed the addi- 
tion of one-half their 
quantity of crumbled. 
bread and the whole 
stirred until well 
browned. 

Really, they were delicious. 

There now remained in the jar 
but one-half loaf of bread and the 
crusts trimmed from that already 
used. ‘“H’m,” said Aunt Julia, ¢ Smt as 
“ well—I think there need be noth- i 
ing more made for dinner. Roll “4 


these crusts fine and put into a jar, covered 
with cloth to admit the air, and use for 
breading chops. — Slice the half loaf and 
lay the end crust upon your pantry shelf. 
When you have stained hands moisten the 
crust with strong vinegar and rub your 
hands with it, instead of wasting a lemon 
as you usually do. | 

To-night soak three of these slices in one 
pint of sour’ milk. Inthe morning. beat 
smooth, add one egg, one teaspoon each of 
salt and of soda and enough of flour and 
of corn meal in equal quantities to make a 
moderately thin batter. 1 think that you 
and Theodore can dispose of these cakes 
without help from Freeman’s chickens. 
Dip the remaining slices in a mixture of 
one beaten egg and one cup of salted milk. 
Half fry four slices of bacon, remove from 
the pan, put in the dipped bread and fry to 
a golden brown. Remove to a platter, re- 
turn the bacon to the pan, fry until brown 
and arrange upon the bread. Add to the 
grease in the pan one tablespoonful of 
flour, cook until smooth and thin’ with 
milk and water in equal parts until the 
gravy is of proper consistency. Season 
and pour over the sie and bacon, Can 
you remember to do this, or must I stay 
over another train ?”’ 

“Oh I shall remember,” I 
hastily. | 

“See that you do,” 
Julia. “ Well Theodore, so you have come 
at last! I was about to tell Mary Ann to 
serve dinner without you. $I have sat in 
this kitchen for one hour teaching her to 
cook it and I haven’t done harder work 
since I visited your sister Caroline. Neither 
of them know enough of housekeeping to 
manage a doll house.” 

“ My wite’s management suits me,” 
torted Teddy hotly, ignoring my warning 
shake of the head. 

“ T have no doubt that it does,” replied 
Aunt Julia calmly, “ your own is no better. 
Let dinner be served at once. Thanks to 
me you will eat at least one meal that 
_ doesn’t taste of money.” 

‘Well, that dinner was good. Teddy 
couldn’t help praising it, and I did too, 
(it being another of my theories that even 
the devil should have his due) and Aunt 
Julia became so mollified that at’ parting 
she actually kissed me good- bye. 

“In my opinion, Mary Ann,” she said 
condescendingly, “if you have some one to 
stand over you and show you what to do, 
you may some day become a good house- 
-keeper. For Theodore’s sake I shall come 
often. Good-bye—and mind,” she added 
pausing in the doorway to hold up a threat- 
ening forefinger, “ never again let me hear 
of you feeding stale bread to Freeman’s 
chickens.” 

“ No ma’am,” I replied meekly. 


The Supreme Gift 


Continued from page 6. 


replied 


responded Aunt 


¥re- 


us delay a moment. You are ill—wretch- 
edly ill. Come with me,” 

“T can’t. Don’t you see that I can’t?” 
he protested, peevishly. “That message 
has not come yet. I expect itany moment. 
It will make everything. right, and there 
will be no more men and women crying 
their hearts out at my office—not while I 
live. Ican’t bear it. There. Go home 
and leave me here.’ He disengaged 
her clinging arms, only to catch her by both 
hands the next instant and draw her to him 
with utmost tenderness. 

“ My little Joan—my dear little girl,” he 
said in a voice broken with affection and 
pathos, “ whatever I have done or failed to 
do, my thought has always been for you— 
my whole care for you. What do I want 
for myself? If I had the wealth of the 
Indies, should I do anything else’ ‘than what 
I do now—sit here in a shabby coat and 

toil the day through? It is for you that I 
have worked—y 
and after you, the poor. God knows I 
have tried to help thém—to make, their 
lives easier. If I have been weak perhaps 
—have given when’l hadn’t it to give; be- 
cause I couldn’t endure their distress! Tal 
ways expected to right it in the end, and 
after all, is pity a crime? If itis, am I not 
expiating it? Is any one of them suffering 
as lamer” Ene | 

The words ended ina dry sob. | Joan 
threw her arms around’ him, and strained 
him close. 

“You break my heart!” she cried. “What- 
ever has happened, you are not to blame. 
Do you suppose I don’t know—that every 
one will not know—that you have done 
nothing wrong? And nothing on’ earth 
matters except having done wrong.” 


~Kelden ? 


| 
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The piteous eyes fastened on hers were 


‘blurred and wet. 


“ I1f—if I were the only one to, suffer! It 
is that that‘maddens—that kills! -- ‘To: re- 
member that you—that they—Hark!.. Dix 
is coming.”» He moved back, “ And hark ! 
There! «, Fhere !” 

Joan’ had hold of’ his hands, but he 
wrenched them away, dashed out, swing- 
ing the door to behind him with a force 
that jarred the room. __ Joan stood looking 
after him, scarcely breathing for fear. Dix 
too, stood stock still, ‘paling alittle with 
excitement. But : mastering: himself,’ he 
came up to her and drew: forward a chair. 

“Had you not better sit down, Miss 
Your father. may be detained for 
some time. This is a matter of grave im- 
portance. Perhaps it is best that I should 
speak plainly. .. ‘Everything. depends upon 
the success of this last»measure.”. _ 

“ Something terrible is happening,” Joan 
said. ‘ Tell\me what it is.” mos 

Dix hesitated. | 

“ Can you not ‘be atten! aifile okie ? 
A few moments will decide everything.” 

While speaking, he was straining his 
ears to catch the sounds that.came ‘from 
the telephone. booth. . Joan’s heart stopped 
beating... No words were distinguishable, 
but the tones of her father’s voice reached 
her distinctly—explaining, saponin | pa 
tulating, imploring. 

She ¢ grew as white as her gown, her hands 
fallen apart in her lap, her cloak lying like 
a snowdrift at her feet. Now and again 
Dix glanced at her uneasily. Once a shiver 
passed over her, and he stooped for the 
cloak and laid it around-her. She did not 
notice at the time. But later, feeling the 
warmth, she remembered with her unfailing 
courtesy to thank him. 

Still the muffled voice went on, its agon- 
ized utterances interlarded with long des- 
perate silences, in which, through all the 
closed doors, Joan heard the horses champ- 
ing at their bits in the street. The tension 
was scarcely to be borne. She looked up 
at Dix, the common suspense making a 
bond between them, Dix drew nearer. 

“ You poor child !” he murmured, leaning 
over as if to take her hand. But he let it 
lie untouched, and moved back. 

She was looking steadily up at him, her 
own fear reflected in his eyes. 

“ If this fails, what will happen? 
know.” 

“ Your father will be irretrievably ealianl " 

He'threw out the words bluntly, The 
look that came over Joan’s face amazed 
him. He had never imagined what vicari- 
ous suffering meant. He waited an instant. 
“ And others with him,” he added a little 
dryly, seeking to recall her to himself. 

He was not disappointed. Recognition 
of him at once returned to her eyes. | 

“Others? I thought only of my father. 
You, too?” 

“ | shall lose very heavily,” he assented. 

“Oh, I am so sorry!” There was no 
mistaking the sincerity under the conven- 
tional phrase. Then a swift terror swept 
over her. She half rose in her seat. “ Wal 
all ‘lose—all who did business with my 
father? Not all the poor,too?” The ter- 
ror was in her voice as well as in her face. 

“ Every one,” he answered with merci- 
less emphasis. “ Your father’s ruin will be 
the ruin of them all.” 

Joan saw her father staggering back, a 
bowed broken figure, aged by a score of 
horrible years, his face marked with uneven 
dark blotches as if splashed with india ink. 
He looked hardly human as his eyes met 
hers unseeingly. Tottering into the room, 
he groped about him for support, feeling 
the air with his hands like a blind man. 
Joan flew to him witha cry. But he passed 
her, not knowing she-was there, and fell 
into a seat, his head dropping forward on 
the table between his outstretched arms, 
his fingers twitching convulsively. 

“OQ my God, my God!” he gasped, 
between great hoarse sobs that seemed to 
shatter his frail frame as they wrenched 
their way through. O my God !” 


I must 


CHAP TER:V. 


It was Dix who explained the situation 
to Joan. The newspapers had gotten hold 
of the catastrophe, and by morning the en- 
tire story would bein print. Since further 
concealment was hopeless, it was better 
that Joan should understand it without de- 
lay. So he spared her nothing, telling that 


through mistaken judgment, unlucky in- | 
untoward circum: | 


vestments, and other 
stances, her father had failed for over two 
millions of dollars, 
dwindled to some thousands of acres of un- 


his property i ol 


improved, suburban 
land. 


Furthermore, 


heavil Yi; mortgaged 


in seeking relief for his 


“poorer creditors, he had: appropriated the 


funds in his keeping toward paying off the 
interest to each one as it fell due, his op- 
timism deluding him up to the very last in- 
to a belief that he could eventually make 
everything good. 

Joan stood petrified before her self-ap- 
pointed executioner, looking up at him with 
a small white face whose expression stirred 
him unpleasantly. It was like looking on 
while some innocent victim lay bound upon 
the vivisection table with the surgeon’s 
knife in its flesh. 

So this was what her father had meant. 
This was what he had called “being per- 
haps weak.” It was in this appalling vor- 
tex that Rose’s money, too, had been swal- 
lowed up. 

Was this then the outcome of her father's 
arduous, self-forgetful life? In a flash there 
swept across her a vision of the long years 
as far back as she could remember, filled 
with patient unremitting labor. She re- 
membered his worn clothes, his anchorite 
meals, his scant pleasures. Everything was 
for others, nothing for himself. And al- 
ways, for everyone, there had been that 
charming smile and welcoming word, that 
ready purse, that eager hand. 

Her heart rushed out to him on a wave 
of tenderness. She flew to him where he 
still sat, exhausted almost to unconscious- 
ness, bent lifelessly over on the table. ! 

“Father!” she cried, in a voice thrilled 
with love, for the moment alone with him 
in the desert of his shame. “ Father! 
Never have I loved you so much! I love 
you down to the depths of my heart.” And 
wakened into misery by the tears upon his 
face, Mr. Kelden lifted his head to her 
shoulder, and cried with her like a child. 

Half an hour later, with Dix’s help, Joan 
led him out to the carriage. _He walked be- 
tween them like one hypnotized. The 
affectionate dismay of the coachmen at 
their master’s altered appearance was al- 
most more than Joan could endure. So 
was Dix’s voice as he thrust his face in at 
the carriage window for a final word of 
cheer. | 

“ Keep up courage, Miss ‘ie cldien’ There 
is still that unimproved property. We will 
not give up all hope.” ~ 

The brougham came to a stanaatill be- 
fore a large square building of gray stone 
and brick, so generously planned and so 
substantially proportioned ‘that it’ seemed 
an architectural guarantee to the world of 
its owner’s solid fortunes. Joan looked out 
at it with a tightening of the heartstrings. 
Was this the place that an hour before she 
had called home ?: £ 

It was Thompson, the old colored butler, 
and not 'the- second man, who answered 
George’s ring, and in his’ features, Joan 
read ‘knowledge and pity. <“By this time, 
then, all the household knew. |. She went up 
the steps as if ascending a scaffold. 

With her arm protectingly- aboilt her 
father, she passed ‘through the » vestibule 
into the wide hall, breathing freer when the 
front door closed behind: her. - : 

Thompson lingered over big task of clos- 
ing the house. The look on the girl’s face 
nade his eyes dim. - Hé had come into the 
family young, and had grown old in it. Its 
fortunes were become his own:: - But when 
he approached to aid in assisting his master 
to bed—Mr. Kelden had always abjured 
the personal attendance of a valet—he had 


banished any trace of feeling, and wore a 


natural every-day manner, which is rare 
from those who serve us that we need dread 
a touch upon the rawness of our wounds. 
Of all classes, it is they who bést under- 
stand the balm of silence. 

Joan mounted the broad stairway and 
silently bade her father good night at the 
door of his chamber. But when later 
Thompson came out into the upper hall, he 
found her still standing there as they had 
left her, with the heartbreaking look upon 
her face. The man hesitated, but shook 
his fine old head at the smile she gave him, 
and retired to his own quarters. Joan 
stood a moment longer, then went into ‘her 
father’s room. 

It was plain peu bare, having in it no 
more than the necessities of living, and the 
small brass bed with its simple covering 
had an austere look. Her father lay on 
the pillows, staring up at the ceiling, too 
exhausted for further sensation. He ap- 
peared a fragile white-haired child, worn 
out through grappling with unfitting per- 
plexities... Joan hung over him, pitiful. 
Ah, if the: world could. really know him— 
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could understand as she did how remote 
wrong-doing had been from his intention. 
As she bent lower his eyes moved to her 
face, and again the flicker of his charming 
smile passed faintly over his features. 
Then his lids fell, and he motioned her 
away, and she obediently went out... 

Her morning-room was on this floor, 
She would be nearer to him there than in 
her bedroom. The lights were turned down, 
but the shades had not been lowered, and 
the moon poured in through a southern 
window, making a long silver lane, leading 
up toa small gilt chair against the wall 
dividing her room from her father’s. She 
made her way to the seat, dropped upon it 
dressed as she was in her outer wraps, and 
leaning her head against the partition sat 
there through the remaining hours of the 
night. 

With her profound pity for her father 
was blended an agony of remorse for the | 
ruin that he had caused. There are few 
tortures comparable to a realized impotency 
in presence of a need that one would sell 
one’s soul to serve. . Joan was without re- 
source. . 

Her one gift, music, neglected by those 


’ who should have fostered it when as a child 


she first gave evidence of her-artistic en- 
dowment, had been cultivated too late for 
any after diligence to atone for those earlier 
lost years. | Through this delay her tech- 
nique had suffered irreparably, so that, in 
spite of a temperamental and intellectual 

mastery of the instrument, her talent was © 
not capable of development into the means 
of achieving a fortune, even were fame ever 


-won in a day, and paid for in gold instead 


of laurel. 

_ As she sat on the gilt chair in her white 
draperies, she put away from her the picture 
of Julian Jessup as he had leaned toward 
her across Mrs. Dutro’s drawing-room, his 
soul calling to her, taking possession of her, 
filling her with a tumult of delicious dread. 
She had not guessed that friendship could 
mean so warm a sympathy, and form so 
sacred a bond between any two. Never 
before by word or sign had Jessup crossed 
the subtle line dividing it from love. But 
in the one unveiled meeting of their eyes 
that night, she had known in a moment's 
flash, and with that certainty with which 
eternal truths seal themselves in our souls, 
that out of their beautiful friendship love 
had ripened, like a perfect flower. And 
now, because love and disgrace might not 
go hand in hand, love, too, lay wrecked. 

Overshadowing her every emotion, how- 
ever, was her agonized realization of the 
distress that her father was bringing upon 
the poor. 

‘It required little effort of her imagination 
to picture accurately the appalling result of 
the loss of their pitiable incomes in many 
of those humble households. And that this 
should have come about through her father’s 
misdoing, brought her back to the intoler- 
able thought of all. How was it possible 
to endure this knowledge of her father’s 
guilt and live? | 

For guilt it remained, wrap it up in lov- 
ing disguises as she would, and the pain of 
knowing it. was like no other pain that she 
had ever known. 

Early in the morning a door opened and 
Rose came in. The newspapers had every- 
thing down in black and white, corrobor- 
ating in headlines those incredible rumors 
which she had first heard upon reaching 
home the previous evening. The girl had 
been discussing the whole situation with 
George, and her flushed cheeks and embar- 
rassed bearing testified to the excitement 
which she was endeavoring to conceal. As 
she entered, Joan rose to her feet. This 
was the first facing of her altered world. 
And suddenly her courage forsook her. | 
She dropped her head, and stretched out 
both arms in mute appeal. 

Rose’s constraint instantly vanished. She 
burst into tears, and running to Joan clasped 
her in loving arms. 

“ Don’t look like that, Miss, don’t! It’s 
none of your doing. All of us knows that. 
It’s the will of God. He has sent it like He 
sends all our trials. You must bear up, Miss. 
You’ve your father to think of. It’s near 
killing him, Thompson says, he’s that silent 
and broke.” 

“ But Rose,” joan taltered, still trembling 
like an aspen, “ you haven’t heard all. Your 
money—oh, my dear, my dear !—it is gone, 
too. I can’t explain, but itis gone. All 
of it. All of it.” And laying her head on 
Rose’s shoulder, she fell into. bitter sobbing. 

Rose gave a little gulp, but her brave 
face did not change. She held Joan closer. 

Continued on page 20. 
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are the next best to 


Heatherbloom. 
Be sure you find this 
label in the waistband: 
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A, G, HYDE & SON, New York — Chicago 
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a See Through-Sew Through 
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Schloss-Speier Co. 
149-151 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Advertisers in The House- 
wife represent the most re- 
liable business houses. 

Their presence in these 


columns shows their faith 
in the readers of The House- 


wife. Return that faith by 
ordering these advertised 
goods when you buy. 


| early Autumn will be found charming mixtures 


The Housewife for September, 1908 : 


BLOUSE PATTERN 6097 
SKIRT PATTERN 5955 


Fashionable morning gowns are made on 
simple lines but are charmingly graceful in cut 
and : tyle while for them are usedboth washable 
materials and those of light weight wool. This 
one is illustrated in striped linen bound with 


plain color and is admirably well adapted to | 


the between-seasons time, and to the early 
weeks of the Autumn. Indeed, many women 
like washable fabrics throughout the entire 
year, but there are a great many wool fabrics, 
such as cashmere and light weight flannel, that 
can be substituted. The blouse is one of the 
new ones made with long sleeves and prettily 
shaped cuffs and is cut in scallops at the front 
edge. The skirt is eight gored. In this in- 
stance the hem on the front edge is turned out 


and it is scalloped to match the blouse but were | 
the hem turned in the closing would be straight | 


and at the center of the front. The continuous 


lines in the blouse and skirt, however, make a | 


novel feature of the season. 

The blouse pattern 6097 is cut in sizes for 32 
to 42 inch bust measure; the skirt pattern 5955 
is cut in sizes for 22 to 32 inch waist measure. 


Graceful Gowns in Princesse Style 


Princesse and semi-princesse gowns are to be | 


extensively used throu~ out the coming season 
and they are so prec i | and so charming that 
every woman w.ll be ; lal of thefact. The 
semi-princesse sorts illustrated are very gencr- 


ally becoming and graceful in the extreme | 


while simple and easily made. In the illustra- 
tion the one to the left shows a pretty novelty 
silk material trimmed with banding and lace 
and is worn over a separate collar of embroid- 
ered net. It includes a long panel at the front, 
which gives the continuous lines, while the 
blouse portion is draped over the bust and the 
skirt is gored, the two being joined by means of 
a wide girdle. The skirt also is trimmed with 
a circular fold around the lower edge. All the 
materials that are used for dressy indoor gowns 
are appropriate and among the novelties of the 


of silk and wool. 

The pattern 6062 is cut in sizes for 32 to 40 
inch bust measure. 

The second gown is laid in tucks over the 
shoulders that extend to the edges of the sleeves 
which give the effect of being cut in one with 
the blouse, although in reality they are joinc:| 
beneath the tucks. Here again there is a fu!] 
length panel but in: this instance the side por- 
tions of the skirt are circular and there is a 
smoothly fitted shaped belt which joins it to 
the blouse. The chemisette and under sleeves 
are made in one with the gown and the entire 
garment closes invisibly at the back. In this 
instance voile is combined withtucked net aud 


-with banding. If liked thegown can be cut cff | 


is trimmed with a hem of Liberty satin and | 


in walking length. 
The pattern 6o0go0 is cut in sizes for 32 to 42 
inch bust measure. 


Early Autumn Frocks 


Frocks for school girls are always needed, at 
every change of season and here are two emi- 
nently attractive yet quite simple models. The 
one to the left as illustrated is made of cash- 
mere, the yoke panel, collar and cuffs being em- 
broidered in a simple design. The model, how- 
ever, is an exceptionally practical and smart onc 
and can be varied again and again, as one ma- 
terial or another or one color or another is sc- | 
lected. If it were made from a pretty checked 
material with trimming simply of banding on 
the yoke and panel, the design would become 
adapted to school, while as illustrated it makes 
a dressy frock for afternoon.occasions. The 
full blouse and straight skirt are joined to the 
panel and the two are connected by the belt 
so giving the semi-princesse effect. The sleeves 
can be finished with the shaped cuffs or with 
straight bands, making them in three-quarter 
length. 

The pattern 6096 is cut in sizes for girls of 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years of age. 

The second frock is of a quite different sort, 
finished with a prettily shaped bertha at the 
edge of the half low neck and can be made 
with or without a yoke and with long or short 
sleeves. In the illustration shepherd’s check is 
trimmed with taffeta and with banding, but 
cashmere, henrietta, albatross, challis, all ma- 
terials of the sort, are appropriate. There are 
a straight skirt and the pretty over-blouse, 
which is made over a body lining, and the two 
are joined by the belt. Many girls like to wear 
the halflow neck and short sleeves until really | 
cold weather and many mothers use washable 
materials throughout the early Autumn so that 
it may be wellto add that the model suits 


_ quite as well as it does wool fabrics. 


The pattern 6087 is cut in sizes for girls of 6, 
8, ro and 12 years of age. 


‘With Trimming of Embroidery 


Embroidery worked onto the gown itself is 
one of the vcry smartest trimmings for the in- 
coming season and women of leisure at this | 
time of the year will be glad to know that such 
is the fact. Here isa charming, graceful yet 
by no means elaborate model which is espec- 
ially well adapted to the treatment and which as 
illustrated is made of Henrietta cloth with 
chemisette of lace. The cclor is one of the 


_ SEPTEMBER FASHIONS 


BLOUSE PATTERN 6093 
SKIRT PATTERN 5917 


lovely bronze tones that is so peculiarly beauti- 
ful in this material and the embroidery is in silk 
to match. As illustrated, the skirt is cut off in 
walking length but it can be made round if liked. 
There is anarrow front panel which is combined 
with circular side portions and the fulness at the 
back is laid in inverted plaits. The fronts can 
be lapped over onto the panel to form inward 
turning plaits or the panel onto the sides to 
form outward-turning as liked. Again, if the® 


GRACEFUL GOWNS IN PRINCESSE STYLE 


PATTERN 6062 


PATTERN 6090 


4 i 


high waist line is not becoming it can be fin- 
ished with a belt, although as illustrated it is 
among one of the latest and smartest of all 
things. All the pretty materials that will be 
used for house gowns throughout the Autumn 
are appropriate for the design and soft finished 
silks as well as wool materials are included in 
the list. If the embroidery means too great an 
undertaking applique or some similar trimming 
can be substituted. For the chemisette either 
lace or lingerie material is appropriate. 

The blouse pattern 6093 is cut in sizes for 32 
to 42 inch bust measure; the skirt pattern 5917 
is Cut in sizes for 22 to 30 inch waist measure. 


A Pretty Gown of Silk 


Silk continues to be a favorite for indoor 
wear and is shown in an infinite variety of col- 
ors and of weaves. This gown, however, is 
made from the soft finished taffeta with bands 
of Liberty satin, the chemisette and under 
sleeves being of thin embroidered net and the 
color being one of the grayish blues that are so 
generally becoming and so attractive. The 
blouse includes the new long mitten under 
‘sleeves while the skirt is circular, laid in in- 
verted plaits at front and back. It can be made 
either with or without the seams over the hips 
so that it suits both narrow and wide material 
while also the seams provide a practical advan- 
tage, inasmuch as they prevent sagging where 
the fabric is loose woven and apt to spread, 
The trimming on the blouse and the skirt are 
arranged on continuous lines, so helping to give 
the desired long slender effect to the figure. 
All the materials that are used for gowns of the 
sort are appropriate for this one and it can be 
made from Henrietta cloth or from voile <s 
well as from silk and trimming can be bands of 
the same or of contrasting material or of figured 
on plain; or braid or ready made banding could 
be substituted if better liked, 

The blouse 608: is cut in sizes for 32 to 42 
inch bust measure ; the skirt pattern 6098 is cut 
in sizes for 22 to 30 inch waist measure, 


Proper Care of Corsets 

A very perplexing question is the proper care 
of corsets. The woman who dresses well, if 
she wear a corset at all, must wear a good one, 
which should in all cases be fitted to her if not 
made to measure. This means money, and one 
often hesitates to put considerable money into 
a garment that is so soon to become soiled. 
If the corset when you buy it has not already a 
dainty shield around its top, baste a band of 
embroidered edging along the inside of the top 
and turn it over the top and down on the outside. 
It will then be this movable bit of embroidery 
that will take the soil and the wear that comes 
along the top and under thearms, Have the 
laces put in in such a way that the tie is at the 
belt line and when you take the corset off untie 
it, and when you put it on adjust the waist siz2 
to your comfort. This forestalls all strain and 
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A PRETTY GOWN OF SILK 


BLOUSE PATTERN 6081 
SKIRT PATTERN 6098 


stretching of the fabric. Tocleana corset that 
has become soiled, purchase two cubical blocks 
of magnesia; lay the corset open on a table, 
gently rub the block of magnesia up and down 
and crosswise over the inner surface of the gar- 
ment—even using a stiff fleshbrush if the soil is 
stubborn, Then having completely covered the 
surface with a liberal amount of the chemical 
(one block is about enough if the garment is 
rather badly soiled), lay it inthe sunshine, on a 
south window sill, for instance, for an hour or 
two, then turn it over and repeat the process on 


EARLY AUTUMN FROCKS 
PATTERN 6096 


PATTERN 6087 
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After a vacation’s 
wear by a healthy, 
active girl, the 
Heatherbloom pet- 
ticoat comes back 
home practically as 
good as when it 
was purchased. 


This is the actual ¥= 
case with thousands 
of American women 
returning from their 
vacations. 
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material being of one quality only. 


This silk label. 
appears in the 


= 


silk for almost every purpose. 


weight. 
and retail at all prices, from 15c to 45c a yard. 
Every yard guaranteed. 


selection. 
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the other side, with the other block of magnesia, 
Finally brush out all the magnesia with a stiff 
whisk and you will doubtless find the corset 
white and clean. 
way, if itis of good quality and was properly fit- 


ted in the first place, a corset will last three or 


four times as long as one usually expects one to. 


A Simple Shirt Waist Gown - 


The simple shirt waist dress is the one that 
fills so many needs that it properly belongs in 


every wardrobe and just now, when outings of 


various sorts are being planned, it is admirable 
made from linen, from chambray and all ma- 
terials of the sort. This one combines a tucked 
blouse with skirt that is trimmed ina novel and 
distinctive fashion and which allows effective 
use of the fashionable stripes on plain color. 
In this case the gown itself is made of pale 
blue linen while the trimming is bands of black 
and white stripe cut bias and the whole cost is 
an exceedingly moderate one, while the gownis 
chic and attractive as well as eminently useful. 
The plain gores of the skirt make it easy to 
launder in spite of its trimming, and the blouse 
being tucked for its full length is one of the 
simplest that the laundress has to handle. If 
the semi-princesse style is liked it can very 
easily be obtained by joining the two by means 
of a belt, as the opening of both blouse and 
skirt is made at the left of the front. The use- 
fulness of the design is not limited to the gown, 
however, for the blouse could be made’ from 
thinner material while the skirt is made from 
mohair or serge or from khaki or heavy linen 
suiting, 

For the medium size will be required for the 
blouse three and three-quarter yards of material 
24, three and one-half yards 32 or two and 
seven-eighths yards 44 inches wide; for the 
skirt 11 yards 21. Seven and one-half yards 32 
or five three-quarter yards 44 inches wide for 
plain material without figure or nap but if it 
must be cut one way, 12 yards 24, 9 yards 32 or 
six and three-quarters yards 44 inches wide will 
be needed. A pattern of the blouse, No. 6070, 
sizes 32 to 42 inches bust, or of the skirt, No. 
6051, Sizes 2 to 32 inches waist, will be mailed to 
any address by the Fashion Department of 
this paper on receipt of ten cents for each. 

Continued on page £0 


Any of the patterns shown this month will 
be sent, postpaid, for only ten cents. Address 
Pattern Department, The Housewife, 52 Duane 
St., New York. 


Heatherbloom wears three times as long as silk and costs one-third as much, 
besides looking so much like silk it is hard to distinguish one from the other. 


are displayed in leading stores everywhere in the most fashionable colors and models. 
Designs embroidered in silk, smart Parisian colorings, stripes and plaids. 
Sold at prices ranging from $2 to $8, according to workmanship and design, the Heatherbloom 


BY THE_YARD, 40c: 
TBA ee OM ge dropskirts and as a lining it is immensely superior to any 


other fabric. At lining counters—one quality only—Heatherbloom on every yard. 


Autumn Linings 


-blo elatives of Heatherbloom. Every quality, every shade, every weave, every 
yh Re ining Reed that cannot be filled by Hydegrade. Most durable fabrics made 
Each the best lining atits price that can be made. 
Ask for Hydegrace at the lining counter and make your own 


ne hundred shades 36 inches wide. 
Send for the series of colored Heatherbloom and Hydegrade Post Cards, free. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago pyqagne pries 
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Carefully kept clean in this 


4 32-38 East 20th Street 
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waistband of 
& Jevery petticoat 


This world-famous fabric takes the place of 


Be sure you see Hydegrade on the selvage. 
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Contains complete description of the new 

3 Sheath and Empire Gowns, as well as newest 
fashion Daca of the latest styles in Skirts, 
Suits; Cloaks, Furs, Etc., to be worn during 
the coming Fall and Winter. $6.50 


As an introductory offer, so that 
you may know us, our and 
our method, we will make to 
your individual measure Skirt 

o. H 16, as per cut. Made of /ig¥ 
the best Chiffon Panama, 15 

gores, full flare, double box- 
laits and inverted plait. 
ront and back. Bottom 
# trimmed with 5 one-inch 
self-trimmed straps piped 
with taffeta edging. 
Sweep of skirt, 4 yards, 
full. Price, $6.50. In J 
brown, blue and black. Js 
You will pay more £& 
money for an infe- 
rior, poorly fitting 
skirt at retail. You 
cannot duplicate : 
is garment for tS aoe . 

less than $11.00. = ate ’ 
Fit and satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. We 
make skirts to order from $4.50 up. What kind of ag 
skirt can we make you, guaranteeing perfect ft? Whtef 

to-day for Style Book P. 

CHIC SKIRT COMPANY 


New York , 
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LOOK FOR THE HEART 
TRADEMARK 


The comfort, fit and durability 
of the Congress Shoe or Slipper 
largely depend upon the quality of 
the gore. 


HUB GORE FABRIC 


is best because, if it does not out- 
wear the shoe, we replace it at no 
cost to you. 

Be sure the little heart trade- 
mark is on the elastic in both sides 
of the shoe. 

Write to-day for our guarantee 
certificate. 


HUB GORE MAKERS 
Boston, Mass. 
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A SIMPLE SHIRT WAIST GOWN 
BLOUSE PATTERN 6070 
SKIRT PATTERN 6051 


Early Autumn Costumes 


Costumes for between seasons and the early 
Autumn are showing some distinct’ noveltics 
and are attractive inthe extreme. Skirts are 
close fitting, giving along slender effect to the 
figure and coats are made with sleeves that ex- 
tend to the wrists. Combinations of materials 

as well as costumes of one throughout are much 
_to be noted and there is altogether an air of 
novelty about the incoming styles. In the 
cover design of the month are shown two typi- 
cal costumes, one of which is designed for 
young girls. The model to the left combincs 


COAT PATTERN 6095 


checked with plain broadcloth and is exceeding- 
ly chic yet quite simple withal. © The coat is 
fitted by means of seams that extend to the 
shoulders and is cut in points at front, back and 
hips while the nine gored skirt is laid in a plait 
at each front and side-front seam to the depth 
of the trimming and is trimmed ina quite dis- 
tinctive manner. 

The coat pattern 6095 is cut in sizes for 34 to 
42 inch bust measure; the skirt pattern 6079 is 
cut in sizes for 22 to 32 inch waist measure. 


The Housewife for September, 1908 


The girl’s costume is made of one of the 
striped novelty suitings trimmed with braid and 
with velvet collar and cuffs. It would, how- 
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SKIRT PATTERN 6079 


ever, be found equally appropriate for plain 
colored broadcloth or for cheviot in any season- 
able suiting. The trimming can be either braid 
or contrasting material. The coat is a new one 
and allows effective use of stripes while the 
skirt is five gored and closed at the left of the 
front. 

Both the coat pattern 6085 and the skirt pat- 
tern 6086 are cut in sizes’ for girls of 14 and 16 
years of age. } 


COAT PATTERN 6085 


A Use for Old Kid Gloves 


Cut the good parts of worn kid gloves into 
squares, triangles and odd shapes, baste these 
upon a stout lining, and..work the edges in 
various stitches just as you would do silk crazy 
work. This makes very pretty and useful sofa 
pillow tops, and will outwear one made of silk 
or velvet. It is always cool and pleasing to the 
touch, as well as ornamental. 


SKIRT PATTERN 6086 | 


News from America’s Greatest Department Store 


We want every American woman to know that she can buy from Siegel Cooper Co., the 
great department store, just as women living here in New York City do. Here are some of New 
York’s latest approved styles at typical Siegel Cooper low Prices. 


Our New Fall and Winter Catalogue FREE to You 


This is one of the most complete fashion guides ever published. Every woman interested in what is stylish 
in New York should havea copy. It puts the first choice of the New York market no turther away from you 
than your nearest Post Office, because it illustrates in its 265 pages all that is new and _ fashionable in Women’s, 

i Men’s and Children’s Wearing Apparel, all that is new in Novelties and Household Supplies. TI1LE PRICES 
QUOTED ARE LOWEST IN AMERICA. WE TELL YOU IN OUR CATALOGUE HOW TO SAVE 
EXPRESS AND FREIGHT CHARGES. We guarantee the quality of every piece of merchandise sold. 
As this catalogue is one of the handsomest ever issue ', the demand for it will be very great. Our edition is 
large, but will be quickly exhausted. Therefore, we advise you, in order to avoid disappointment, to write for 


it today. Address Dept. L46. : 
- o. 70x24 L—The “‘ Ideal’? Waist is just the proper 
oat i for immediate or early Fall wear; 
made of good quality white rep cloth; the front 
is beautifully embroidered all over in combina- 
tion of white and lavender, white and light blue, 
r orall white, in neat design; further elaborated ae " 
with cluster tucks; tucked back; thecollarandcuffs A | 


: are tucked and embroidered to match the front No. 

| No.70x24 L of waist; fastens in back; sizes 32 to 44 $1 00 70x23 L 
be ge bust ; a wonderful value at . - : cee ie Waist 
$12 o. 70x23 L—At $1.00 this Prettily Designed Waist > $100 


is the greatest bargain of the year; it is 
made of fine white batiste; an elabo- 
\ rate yoke is formed of rows of Irish 
ase Valenciennes lace inser- 
~ tion and edging and tiny tucks; 
. the blouse below the yoke is 
\ artistically trimmed with Val- 
| enciennes lace insertion;tucked 
| back; three-quarter length 
sleeves, inserted with lace in- 
sertion’ and finished with 
tucked and lace edged. cuffs, 
tucked and lace trimmed collar; 


fastens in back; : 
“| sizes 32to44 bust Price $1 .00 
0. 79x21 L—The “‘ Lily ”’ Skirt is the 
rage of the season; its new feature 


is that it fastens all the way 
down the front with self-cov- 
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Bog ered buttons. It is _a hand- ‘ ’ nee AONE, ni ‘ 

Ski t some side-plaited model, well tailor-stitched throughout and termi- 

$495 nates in a graceful flare; it is trimmed with a deep, loose fold of 
— 


self material; will prove perfect fitting; colors black, blue $4 95 
and brown; lengths, 38 to 43 inches; reat bargainat . . . 


Siegel Cooper Co’s Liberal Guarantee 


is absolute and goes with each article purchased 
from this advertisement or from our catalogue. 
If your purchase does not prove satisfactory in 
every detail, if it does not prove the best value 
you ever secured,.return it to us at our ex- 
pense and your money and all charges will 
be promptly refunded. The advantages are 
all yours—New York’s latest styles at. bar- 
gain prices. The risk all ours. 

EACH OF THESE GARMENTS IS A SPLENDID 
BARGAIN. YOU’LL NEVER GET A GREATER 


ONE. SEND AT ONCE FOR THE ONE YOU NEED 
—ALSO FOR OUR MONEY-SAVING CATALOGUE. 


With this book in your possession you can 
dress better than ever before on at least 
a third less money than your clothes are 
costing you now. 


THE BIG STORE A CITY IN ITSELF , WE 
HAVE 


on SIEGEL OOPER O°! wo 


AGENTS NEW YORK CITY semasormsts. noises 


SIXTH AVE. HOUSES 


. in your own Home for Piano, Organ, Violin, 

Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing or 

Mandolin. One lesson weekly. Beginners or 

advanced pupils. Your only expense is for postage 

and music, which averages about 2 cents a day. Established 1898. ‘Thousands of pupils all over the world. 

Hurdreds write: ‘‘ Wish I had known of you before.’? Booklet and free tuition offer sent free. Address 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 30, 225 Fifth Ave., New Work City. 


ROGERS’ EIGHT-INCH BERRY SPOON 


We will send THE HOUSEWIFE on trial to new subscribers all the rest of this 


year, July to December both inclusive, for only Fifteen Cents. If you will send 
us only Ten new trial subscriptions at Fifteen Cents each, we will give you as 


a reward for your effort, this magnificent Silver Plated Berry Spoon. 


This handsome piece of silverware is over eight inches in length, and two and 
one-half inches in width at the bowl, or more than twice the size shown in the picture. | 
It is very massive, being made of nickel silver heavily plated with coin silver. The. 
beautiful design. is known as the famous flower pattern in the handsome French gray : 
satin finish with the Wm. Rogers & Son trade mark, A. A. on everyone, which is in it- 
self a guarantee of the very best’ quality. This Berry Spoon comes in a beautiful satin 
finished case by itself, and is sent postpaid. : | ! 

We will send Tur HouseEwiFeE on trial to new subscribers all the rest of this year, 
July to December both inclusive, for only Fifteen Cents. If you will send us only Ten: 
new, trial subscriptions at Fifteen Cents each, we will give you as a reward for your ef- 
fort, this Large Silver Plated Berry Spoon as described above. | 


Address ‘The Housewife, 52 Duane St., New York, P. 0. Box 1198. 
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- Your Baby 
BERTHA BURNHAM BARTLETT 


Your baby grows older from day to day ; ' 
Catching the frown on your tired face 
His dimpled fingers your care-lines trace, 

As he lists to:the words you say. 


Your baby grows wiser from week to week ; 
He frowns and scowls at the words you say, 
Because; forsooth, you teach him the way— 
So, he copies the words you speak. 
Your baby observantly smiles to-day, 
Smiles as you come from the trysting-place 
Where you talked with the Master, face to face, 
See him smiling over his play ! 
Your baby grows older from day to day, . 
And he follows each copy you set; ~ 
Smiles, when you smile and frets when you fret, 
Mother, teach him to smile, I pray! 


With Father Gone 


BY ‘MARGARET BARTON. 


N THE “Story of a Bad Boy” 
by Aldrich, the author speaks 
of the great sense of loss he 
felt every time he saw a boy 
walking with his father in hap- 

py companionship after his own father was 
gone forever. He had a devoted grand- 
father, a good home, his own mother and 
many blessings, but all his life he missed 
the guiding hand and tender fatherly care 
of the man who was snatched so suddenly 
from his family. To be sure he was better 
off for the happy memories he had of the 
father, than if he had never known him at 
all, but his life was not as complete and 
rounded as those of men who grow up un- 
der the care of a_ kind, firm, devoted 
Christian father. 

And if even the little children never lose 
the memories of their father, what must be 
the feelings of the mother as_ she picks up 
the every-day threads of life with the father 
of the family gone ?. With all their wisdom 
and tenderness and devotion, all mothers 
realize that boys and girls need a father’s 
care and sound judgment to guide them 
aright, and they tremble as they must’ meet 
the complex problems: of life alone.: ‘To 
their everlasting credit be it said they take 
up their burdens uncomplainingly and live 
for their children, but the load they carry 
is very heavy. Boys especially need their 
fathers when they are entering manhood, 
for there are many things a father can do 
that a mother cannot, and even girls are 
apt to be a little one-sided when brought 
up by the mother exclusively. 

But the lonely mothers have only to look 
about at the families brought up by other 
‘women to-take courage. A great many peo- 
ple contend that there is never a loss with- 
out its corresponding, gain, and sometimes 
it really seems to be true. Many and many 
a time idle, careless boys have been trans- 
formed into trustworthy, energetic young 
men simply and solely because the cares of 
a family have been thrust upon-them by 
the death of their father. One boy, who 
was the worry of his parents’ lives because 
of his idle, selfish, careless ways, suddenly 
went to’ work and supported ‘his widowed 
mother,’ besides ‘getting an education at 
night school after his father died. His fond 
and foolish mother had completely spoiled 
him in babyhood and youth, and everybody 
predicted he would speedily go to ruin, but 
when death took away his fathér'and  mis- 
fortune his'mother’s property he set to work 
like a man and is-now an honored, ‘respect- 
ed and rich. citizen, Perhaps if thie money 
had not gone, too, he might never have at- 
tained his present position, but certain it is 
that he was transformed by having his 
mother dependent upon him. 

So the mother who has the entire care 
of a family of children will do well to ever 
act as if she considered her children the 
mainstay of her life. | While she may be 
exceedingly careful in all business affairs, 
and should be, yet it pays to consult the 
boys and girls in every move she makes 
and treat them as if they were grown up 
and responsible. This does not mean that 
they are to be made serious and sober all 
the time by hearing of their sorrows, nor 
that they are to have no fun in life, but the 
tactful mother can make them feel that 


they are sharing’ her burdens without being’ 


overloaded by them. 
In one fatherless family the boys take 
turns in paying the bills and buying sup- 
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_ THE MOTHER’S HOUR 


plies while the girls help with the house- 


hold work and are studying the problem 
of keeping within a certain income or al- 
lowance in providing food and clothes for 
the family. In this way there is no teas- 
ing for impossible things, for each child 
knows.to a penny what there is to spend, 
and how judiciously it'must be laid out to 
provide for the actual wants.. They have 
been taught that other boys and girls have 
more than they can, because their fathers 
are able to earn money all the time, while 
the orphans must help mother plan to live 
within her means. 

It is very hard for lonely mothers to 
allow their boys and girls sufficient free- 
dom, but it should be done. Fathers al- 
ways want the boys to learn to row and 
swim and ride and indulge in all sorts of 
manly sports, but mothers are apt to be 
timid in regard to what they call danger- 
ous pastimes. It isso easy for the widowed 
mother to drift into the habit of always 
reminding hersons that they are all she has 
left, and therefore they should run no risks, 
but this is ever a dangerous practice. If 
the father were there he would insist that 
the boys should have their rights, and they 
should have them just as much after he is 
gone. By all means teach them to be 

cautious and avoid recklessness, but do not 
cheat them out of the joys of youth simply 
because they have no father. 

A very wise mother once realized that 
her black clothes and her sad face were 
making home forlorn and unattractive for 
her fatherless children, so she bravely ad- 
mitted sunshine and .company and flowers 
once more, laying aside her mourning for 
the sake of herchildren. It was very hard 


to do and people criticized her for her 


“lack of constancy,” but she brought up 
her six boys and girls to useful manhood 
and womanhood in the shelter of the bright 
home instead of sending them out to seek 
their happiness elsewhere. Her own sor- 
row and loneliness were not lessened by 
doing this, for her black garments and the 
quiet house had been a haven of rest to 
her, but she knew growing children can 
not stand gloom. Perhaps other mothers 
are thinking they can not put aside their 


heavy griefs for the sake of their children, 


but they should learn to do it or their griefs 
may be made more burdensome by seeing 
their sons and daughters go astray. 

So even with father gone the mother 


may bravely and cheerfully bring up the 


little ones. With the examples of other 
heroic women ever before her let the 
widowed mother ever put her trust in the 
Father above who is never absent, and de- 
termined to succeed. 


The Life of a Little One 
BY MARY MADELINE WOOD 


WIFE once appealed to me in 
great anxiety to know if there 
was not some “concealing” 
garment she could wear so as go 
upon the street. Three little ones 
had been lost to her, and the doctor assured 
her that the one nowexpected would never 
know life if she did not take proper exer- 
cise and mingle with others, instead of con- 
fining herself closely to her own home. 

Her husband insisted that she comply 
with the doctor’s instructions, but she “could 
not bring herself’? to do so on account of 
her form. She said so pathetically, «I 
would like to go out, but have nothing suit- 
able to wear, and do not know where I can 
find such a garment, or how to make it ; in 
fact, I do not even know if such garments 
as I need are made. Yet there must be 
some mothers who go out.” 

Oh, the pathos and the pity of it all! 
Yes, thank God, there are mothers who go 
out! Mothers who count the coming life 
as of more importance than pride or false 
modesty. But how my heart yearns over 
these other wives, these might-be mothers, 
and how I long to help them. 

How can any woman weigh in the bal- 
ance, even for one moment, her personal 
appearance against the precious life of a 
human being, and one for whose coming 
she is responsible, whom the Lord has 
given into her very being to nourish and to 
bring forth? What does all the false mod- 
esty in the world amount to, what does all 
the speech of people, for I presume she is 
timid about this although it is only un- 
worthy people who regard a woman at such 
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a time in any but the purest light, how can 
all these things count at all in the face of 
being true to a trust reposed i in her by the 
Almi; ghty? 

How I wish I had the “ tongues of men 
and of angels,” in order to speak as elo- 
quently upon this subject as it deserves— 
to tell women in such convincing words 
they could never be forgotten, that there 
should be no thought nor desire of con- 
cealment, that the proudest period of a wo- 
man’s entire life should be the months in 
which she is carrying an unborn soul ; that 
the honor thus bestowed upon her by the 
Creator of the universe is of such magni- 
tude as to be beyond the comprehension 
even of those who have given the matter 
serious and earnest thought. 

The embryo of a coming man or woman 
is within a woman’s own wonderful body. 
Her thoughts, her emotions, are all even 
now being imprinted upon the little uncon- 
scious, undeveloped, breathless child, the 
future of which will be largely determined 
by her present mental attitude. She does 
not wish to bring into this world a child 
who will go through life with a sense of 
shame, of mortification, consfantly within 
it. Yet this is exactly what many mothers 
do, when during this period they consider 
their condition in any but the proudest, 
gladdest light. 

Oh, remember that woman’s fairest world 
is bound up in husband and children! It 
is the most beautiful earthly. world, the 
most. responsible world, a mortal can 
ever know. Guard them sacredly, give of 
yourself freely unto. them. A world that is 
founded upon love, bounded by love,’ the 
atmosphere, the breath of which is love; i is 
never a circumscribed nor an unimportant 
world, It is a world to glory in. Itis the 
“heaven upon earth” of existence, and it 
rests with woman to make it such. 

When you think of your changed form, 
let it be with a pzan of thanksgiving in 
your heart, that unto woman has been given 
this mysterious and marvellous honor. Try 
and mold by thought, by contemplation, by 
a busy life and by helpful deeds, a beauti- 
ful character for the future man or woman. 
Let all your aspirations be pure; cultivate 
a love for nature, for beauty in its varied 
forms, for works of art; gaze upon those 
pictures which image forth beauty of 
form and features, and, better still, of noble, 
enduring acts. Keep before you pure 
and highideals. Read in books and papers 
only that which will conduce to peace of 
mind, and which will lead to kindly, cheery 
thoughts. Broaden and uplift your mind 
in every possible way. 

And, oh! How can you think of your 
appearance, when upon ignoring it depends 
the very fact of life or of non-existence to 
the little one now developing in accordance 
with the mysterious laws of nature—and 
nature’s laws are always wise and kind, be- 
neficent. Do not forget this truth. 

Let Pride and Humility guard and guide 
you. They are excellent comrades. Pride 
because you area woman whom the Lord has 
so wonderfully honored by entrusting you 
with a coming life. Humility, lest you be 
unworthy of the high trust, and unfaithful 
thereto. 


Children’s Sayings 


In a: Good Cause 


Helen, who is but three years old, is de- 
voted to her building blocks. Her mother has 
told her that they are not to be used onthe 
Sabbath. One Sunday, recently, Helen was 
discovered enjoying herself with the at- 
tractive playthings. 

“ Why, Baby, don’t you know you should 
not play with your blocks on the Sabbath?” 
said her mother. 

“But, mamma,” came the quick reply, 
“this is all right,—I am building a Sunday 
school for my dolls.” 


A Good Habit 

Baby Florence was much annoyed when 
her requests to go to see her little cousin, 
who was ill, were refused. On demanding 
the reason, the « catching ” qualities of her 
cousin’s malady were explained at length, 
but to no avail, for she drew herself up to 
her infinitesimal height, and slowly and 
scornfully: lisped, “ I theldom. take the | 
meathles.” 
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BORATED TALCUM 


TO! LET POWDER 


72 “Patience and Mennen’s” 
ke’ do wonders for the complexions 
= of those who lead outdoor lives. 


MENNEN’S. 
Borated Talenm 
TOILET POWDER 
prevents Chafing, Sunburn and 
Prickly Heat, and all skin troubles 
of summer. After shaving; and 

afer hathing it is delightful. In 
the nursery it is indispensable. 

For your protection the 
genuine is put up in non- 
refillable boxes---the “Box 
that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
ontop. Guarariteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act, June 
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EDITORIAL OUTLOOK 


The Supreme Gift 


MONG tthe serials which The Housewife has 

offered to its readers, none has a more imme- 

diate or timely interest than “ The Supreme 

Gift,” which begins in the present issue. Those 

who have been fortunate enough to read Grace 

Denio Litchfield’s “ In the Crucible” or “ The Letter 

D ” need no foreword to prepare them for the full enjoy- 

ment of that author’s latest and best novel, which treats 

of two especially interesting phases of modern life—the 

conditions surrounding society, and the recent spnenaeane 
crisis. 

Miss Litchfield has not only depicted in a masterful 
way the luxury and extravagance of Washington, but she 
has also shown something of the result of this extrava- 
gance among those unfortunates who are dependent on 
‘the rich for their support. 

The hero of the novel—a wealthy ; and prominent Wash- 
ington banker of philanthropical tastes—has met with se- 
vere losses during a financial panic through his very kind- 
ness. The story contains the account of his struggles to 

regain not his wealth but his reputation through repaying 
their losses to the poor of the city who had entrusted him 
with their all. 


He is alternately aided and hindered in his purpose by’ ° 


his daughter, who is sought in marriage by two young 
men; one a poor and struggling author, the other a 

wealthy but improvident club man. Unfortunately Joan 
Kelden, the daughter, is in love with the author ; but can 
assist her father only through the other suitor. The com- 
plications arising from this chain of circumstances are 
obvious ; but it is enough to say that Miss Litchfield has 
treated her plot and characters with all the grace and 
charm that make her novels so noteworthy. She has 
chosen a most opportune time for the production of this 
work in view of the fact that the political situation tends 
to make Washington especially prominent at this moment; 
and since novels dealing with such subjects as this will 
promote a clearer understanding of the financial difficul- 
ties of the past few years, we feel sure that “ The Su- 
preme Gift” will prove a constant charm and delight to 
our readers, and strengthen Miss Litchfield’s claim to a 
high rank among American. novelists of to-day. 


Her Allowance 


HAT somewhat vexed question of the wife’s 
allowance continues to engage the attention of 
writers on the domestic problems of the day, 
and it is a question in which every wife hasa 

; natural interest. Manyare the wives like the 
wife of the negro husband who criticized her for want- 
ing to spend so much and who said: 

“ My wife she is forevah wantin’ tospend money. One 
day she want two dollahs and fo’ dollahs de nex’ day an’ 
mebbe six dollahs de nex’ day, an’ so hit goes. She wants 
money, money, money all de time.” 

*“ What does she do with the money?” asked the re- 
cipient of this confidence. 

“La, I dunno,” was the reply. 
bah gib her none yit.” 

So it is that there are wives whose husbands refrain as 
long and as far as possible from allowing them the privi- 
lege of having any money of their own, and for weeks and 
even months the wife has the truly miserable feeling of 
being as penniless a creature when it comes to actual cash 
as the beggar who comes to her door foralms. Itisa 
humiliating position. It is unfair and unjust. 


«“ Yo’ see I haint neb- 


Not long ago this question came up in an English 


court: “Has a wifé the right to retain, as her own per- 
sonal property, savings made out of the money given to 
her by hér husband for housekeeping purposes ?” 

The judges supported counsel in the opinion that the 
money thus saved belonged to the husband, and the wife 
who had been thus thrifty had to “ fork over ” her ill-got- 
ten gains. Commenting on this a fair-minded editorial 
writer with a generous spirit says: “If aman cannot 
trust his wife he had better live awayfromher. Let him 
’ give to her at stated intervals a sum of money according 
to his means. Let him not be too curious regarding her 
disposition of it. Has he no respect for her pride? Does 
he wish to pry into her little needs and little extrava- 
gances? The majority of women are more thrifty than 
the majority of men. They are better bargainers i in shop 
and market, They are inclined to save something even 


when the allowance is necessarily small. | Nothing irri- 
tates a woman more than the necessity of asking for lit- 
tle sums of money. Never does a husband appear mean- 
er, more insignificant in his wife’s eyes, than when he 
takes out a well-filled wallet and doles out to her what she 
timidly says she must have.” 

The writer has certain knowlédge of the wife ofacom- 
paratively rich man who rarely knew what it*was to have 
a dollar in her purse. She had to resort to all kinds of 
expedients in order to get money enough for such ex- 
penditures as car fares, postage stamps and_ things that 
could not be “ charged.” She could purchase such things 
as she must have and have them charged to her husband 
in different stores, but actual cash was seldom in her pos- 
session. Tlfis is not an uncommon situation. » The hus- 
bands who “dole out ” money, often ‘with’ grumbling and 


complaint, are legion, and the question of the wife’s al- 


lowance remains a vexed one. 

The man who has not enough confidence in his wife's 
judgment nor consideration enough for her happiness to 
allow her the privilege of’ spending such’ money as he 
gives her as she will has made a mistake in marrying and 
should have remained in the ranks of the old bachelors. 
Now and then the situation is reversed and it is the wife 
who has the money and her husband must look to her 
for his allowance, but this matrimonial situation is really 
so pathetic that one can hardly wish to discuss it farther 
than to say that the able-bodied, man who is so spiritless 
that he is willing to be supported by his wife, no matter 
how rich she may be, is not deserving of even his car 
fares and tobacco money, and he should be a sorry ob- 
ject for his own contemplation. 


GF 
She Was so Pleasant 


OU have no doubt heard of the woman on 
whose tombstone were the simple and yet all- 
sufficient words: 


SHE WAS SO PLEASANT 


When a woman has earned the right to have those 
words carved on her tombstone she has gained an honer- 
able place in the affections of those who knew her in this 
life, and her name will be one of blessed memory. She 
must have achieved a great many high moral victories, 
for no woman can maintain her serenity and self-poise 
steadily amid the cares and trials of this life without a 
great deal of high moral force. If I were given the privi- 
lege of making a fresh beautitude I think that I would 
make it to cheerfulness and say “ Blessed be cheerfulness, 
for it is a mighty power for good in the world.” The 
cheerful man or woman will create an atmosphere in 
which it is pleasant to be just asa sour or morose person 
will be a sort of a wet blanket in any company. 

The habitually cheerful person is a joy and blessing to 


any home, while the moody and dejected individual is 


sure to lower the temperature and create a kind of an at- 
mosphere of unrest and eternal discord. We have left 
behind us the age in which people seemed to serve God 
with sadness and have come tg feel that an ounce of 
cheerfulness is worth a pound of sadness to serve God 
with. Our religion is much more cheerful than was that 
of our ancestors. The long-faced Christian should ever 
be a blot on the fair face of creation. He is out of har- 
mony with the biblical command to “ Be of good cheer.” 
He should remember that we have it in Holy Writ that 
« A merry heart doeth good like a medicine : but a broken 
spirit drieth the bones.” P 

We find ourselves refreshed by coming in the presence 
of cheerful people and the “ pleasant ” man or woman will 
never lack friends for they are among the joy-makers of 
the world. | Some one once asked a certain noted writer 
how we should overcome temptation and he said in reply: 
‘“‘ Cheerfulness is the first thing, cheerfulness is the second, 
and cheerfulness is the third.” The man or woman whe is 
habitually in “ good spirits ” never finds it very difficult 
to resist temptation, and the “always pleasant ”. person 
is often directly or indirectly helpful in keeping others 
from falling into temptation, while that thing of evil we 
call “ low spirits” has led thousands into actual wrongdo- 
ing. Morbidness, suspicion, ill-temper, irritability are the 
natural results of “low spirits.” A screaming note of 
discord is often created in the home when one is habitually 
“low-spirited,” and we would have. less use for insane 
asylums if there were no such things as “low spirits ” in 
the world. 


The Little Things 


O DOUBT the greater part of all of one’s work 
in life is nothing more than drudgery; but 
the way in which even drudgery is performed 
tests the amount of discipline one has, as 
well as one’s store of patience. The disci- 

pline which is of inestimable value is what helps one to 
do the trifles that seemingly are of so little account; and 


. since one’s life work consists so largely of little things 


they should by no means be ignored. One is so apt to 
dream away the early years, “thinking of things to be 
accomplished, instead of taking hold of life and in the 
face of humiliating failures, going on whether success 
comes or not. 

One is told by every person of experience not to neg- 
lect the trifles, but rather to do them, and to do them 
well; and not to think that because one is doing small 
things now such must always be the case. 

One is inclined to ask oneself: Is there no end? Must 
I always do the things I do not like to do? Will I 
never get to the top of the hill where I can look down 


upon the beautiful valley and out over the surrounding 


country ? 

But stop and consider a moment. Each small thing 
is a part of some great whole, and only as each detail is 
brought to perfection, can the greater become of any con- 
sequence. It requires each fragment of the broken statue 
to make the form beautiful once more ; each touch of the 
skilled artists’ brush to make the picture a thing of beauty. 
Every little thing one does is a rung in the ladder of 
some great achievement, and the sooner one brings one’s 
mind to a realization of this truth the better. 

It seems to be the tendency of the age to want to do 
things that require little time. “he mind seems to be too 
small to grasp the idea of anything that requires much 
time for its completion or accomplishment. Compara- 
tively few people lay plans for the fulfillment of which 
they must look into the years. Some, however, realize 
how much more valuable they can be to the world by de- 
priving it of their society for a few years. The writer. 
has in mind a man who, after he had completed his col- 
lege course, spent twenty years in comparative retirement, 
preparing for the glorious work he has done during the 
past forty. Neither that preparation nor that work 
were small things to do, but they were done a little at a 
time. 

Only those who can and will exercise much foresight 


and untiring industry are deserving of the great reward 


which these attendants bring. People of small capacity 
become simply buried in the details of things, and for that 
reascn are always in the valley looking up at the heights 
to which they would like to attain. 

This is more true of women than of men, and so they 
become tired of domestic life which is composed of little 
duties. Those who are capable will take the time to sys- 
tematize the details and become masters of the situations, 
and byso doing will gain much time for climbing to wher- 
ever they would like to be. 

But it is not the ones who can do this for whom one 
needs to sigh; but rather for those who do the useless 
things and have no inclination even to look toward the 
beauties above. Seemingly content with the doing of the 
useless things, they allow their minds to become pictures 
of them. Ifthe hours wasted in doing the needless things 
were spent in any of the various way of improving the 
mind, a revolution would soon take place, not only in the 
home, but in all departments of life. The conversation 
of the wife and mother would no longer be insupportable ~ 
to the person of culture, and their eyes would no longer 
look out of blank and empty brains. 

What wonder that husbands are often ashamed of the 
ignorance of their wives!. The two may have once stood 
upon an intellectual level, but the added cares that come 
with the possession of a home seem to have the effect to 
cause the women to forget their minds. They have great 
reason to make a special effort to keep themselves in 
touch and sympathy with the best things in life, for the 
little needful things to be done have a tendency to take 
the mind away from the bigger ones, and the natural in- 
clination to drift that way must be constantly fought 
against; and to force one’s self todo that which one does 
not feel inclined to do, is not at first an easy task. Once 
started on the climb, how enjoyable is the toiling to the 
summit on which one longs to stand. Do then the little 
things as they come ; regularly and well if they are to be 
done often. 


There’s Love and Light About Us 

Cheer up, sad hearts, ’tis not all dark 
That broods upon our morning ; 

Above us sings the heavenly lark, 
And sweetest light is dawning. 

For all our grief, there’s sweet relief, 
Tho’ all the world may doubt us ; 

Oh, never fear, the day is near, 
There’s love and light about us! 


There’s love for thee, sad, waiting heart ; 
‘There’s light for thee, dark sorrow ; 

And love and light shall joy impart, 
And cheer the coming morrow ; 

Then look above, and see the love 
That shines as day without us ; 

Yes, look and see; that wide and free, 
There’s love and light about us! 


In Praise of the Currant 


Someone has said that the present-day. 


popularity of the currant is very largely 
the result of taking an interest in this es- 
pecial fruit. But it seems more logical to 
say that in the light of all the food facts 
that of recent years have been made known, 
the currant has been found one of the most 
important of the details of everyday living. 
However that may be, we have been hear- 
ing a great deal recently in praise of cur- 
rants, of the part they should play in a die- 
tary, and of their health-giving and nour- 
ishing properties. 


Not so long ago Sir Francis Laking, | 


physician in ordinary to the King, being 
fully aware of the remarkable properties 
of the currant, wrote a long letter exprcss- 


ing his great personal interest‘in the’ cur- 


rant-growing industry. 

“Tf only the many good qualities of this 
fruit were fully known,” said this famous 
doctor, “ there would be no danger of over- 
production of currants.” Sir Francis did 
not go very fully into the scientific side of 
the question, but he did go so far as to: say 
that currants are remarkably rich in the 


saccharine element in its best form. In. 


this connection one who also speaks know- 
ingly of the currant says the saccharine, of 
which the currant so largely consists, is 
presented in the form of grape sugar, a 
food that is highly valuable, because it di- 
gests very easily and quickly, and affords 
real sustenance to the body. 

Then there is also the tartaric acid of 
the currant, which gives it such a pleasant- 
-ly-sharp taste. Tartaric acid isa most 
healthful and valuable constituent. With- 
out it currants would be all sweet like 
honey, and it would then be impossible to 
eat them very freely and continuously, as 
we should soon tire of them. And, lastly, 
the currant contains another very valuable 
element—potash. ‘This little item has, 
perhaps, been somewhat overshadowed by 
its bigger neighbor, the grape sugar, but 
currants would fail to be the desirable 
agent they are in the maintenance of health 
if potash were not present. All foods, 
then, in which currants appear are to be 
shown especial favor by one who wishes to 
provide, not only richly, but wholesomely, 
for the family table. 


Coo] Rooms 


In Winter we want warmth and color 
reflected in rich, heavy curtains, thick car- 
pets, screens and portieres, but with the 
advent of Summer an effect of coolness 
and freshness is desired, and may be ob! 
tained by the hanging of muslin draperies 
and the use of straw mattings and willow 
furniture. There is a tendency with most 
housekeepers, especially those with small 
_ houses, to overcrowd their rooms, with the 
mistaken view that a well-appointed parlor 
or chamber must have as many things in it 
as either will hold. This idea is particu- 
larly true of bedrooms, where many useless 
articles are placed. To be healthful, the 
sleeping apartments should be the’ most 
esthetic rooms of the house ; the furniture 
should be simple, the floor uncovered and 
the bed comfortable. No rooms on the 
sunny side of a house can be kept cool 
without inside blinds, or sun-awnings out- 
side. Many housekeepers make the mis- 
take of excluding sunlight and air from the 
house in order to keep it cool. © Windows 
and doors should be thrown open early in 
tke morning, so as to freely admit sunshine 
and light, then they may be closed to ex- 
clude the heatin the middle of the day, to 
be again thrown open in the cool of the 
evening. Management and method must 
be exercised in order to keep cool in Sum- 
mer, as in all ‘else pertaining to the family 
comfort, and will be found to produce good 
results in even the warmest climates. 


“as she’ swept the - 


‘said the old man. 
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‘LIZBETH’S VELVET DRESS | 


By Jui Truitt Bishop 


N’ you’re sure you’ve got a lot 0’ money, Jim?” asked the old man, eagerly. 
The old man was propped up in an old rocking chair, with which he had 
made long and painful acquaintance. The prodigal sat, beside him, hold- 
ing one of his: knotted and wrinkled hands. The prodigal's eyes were wet. 
A lot of money, father—more’n you’d ever guess,” said the prodigal. 
« As much as a hundred, maybe ?” ventured the old man, timidly.. He felt sure Jim 
would laugh at him for having such an extravagant dream as that. 
“ What'd you say to as much as a thousan’?” said the prodigal, with a lump in his 
throat. 
In the next room: ° 
7 floor. . 
and: catch the 
while. “ How firma 
saints—” 


hear a thin voice 
words, once ina 
foundation, ye 
“Ob, a thousan’! 
you’ve ‘brought home that much?” 
His face was twitch- 
made that much 
gone—but — you 
brought it home !” 
thousan’, father !” 
his face down on the 
and trying to keep 
that shook his form. 
mother won’t have 
hoe any more. I'll 
thing you want, right 
you want, father? 
you up to the city, 


ing. “ Maybe you’ve 
since you’ve been 
couldnt have 

“ More’n ten 
cried Jim, laying 
arm of. the chair 
back the: dry sobs 
“ T reckon you an’ 
such a hard row to... 
—I'll get you any- 
now. What do 
I’m goin’ to take 
an’ see if you can’t . 
where they’ve got 
account. An’ any- 
new horse—a_ fine 
don’t try to make 
these hoor amet 
his son’s hands and 
eager whisper into 
igal : “Ti don't 
not a thing on 
self. ’Tain’t likely 
anyhow, an’ if I 
worth ~— while—not 
I’ve got to go. But, 
somethin’—I’m afraid to mention it—I reckin you 
be you’d say there wasn’t any need of it, after all these years———,, 

He ceased, in an agony of wishing, and his hands wandered vaguely over the arms 
of the rocker. 

“What is it, father?” A new room to the house? A porch out in front? I was 
thinkin’ of that last night, when I come in. It would be nice to have a big porch there, 
with vines over it, where you could have your chair pulled out in the evenin’s ———_”” 

“But it ain’t that, Jimmie,” cried the old man, with both hands clinging appealingly to 
the lapels of his son’s coat. “It ain’t that. You. see—oh, it’s no use—you wouldn’t 
think of it. If only I could ’a’ done it myself, when I was younger—but now it’s too 
OS atlas 

“ But, father, I will !” cried the prodigal, with more earnestness than he had brought 
to many speeches i in his life. ‘No matter what it is, I will. All that money’s for you 
an’ mother—just to make you comfortable for the rest 0? your lives. I’m—I’m changed, 
father. You may not think it, but—it was a girl—away out west—the sweetest girl— 
an’ | was goin’ to bring ade me promise—an’ so, it’s 
all for you i 

Jim’s face was down on the arm. of the chair. 
comes hard. 

““You’ve been in love ?” cried the old man, softly. 


. doctors that’s 
thing 
bugg yo. see if I 
up to you for all 
The old man grasped 
leaned over for an 
the ears of the prod- 
want a thing, Jimmie 


some 


I could be cured, 
could, it ain’t much 
for the little while 
Jimmie — the y’s 


He had spoken with the speech that 


.“ Then you'll know what it is 


‘—you'll understand. You see—she always wanted it when she was young—and she 


was so pretty then—an’ we used to talk about what we’d buy when I got rich, an’ I al- 
ways told her she should have that, if there wasn’t another rag bought in the house. 


But we never got rich, Jimmie—an’ she gone with att clothes all her life— an’ now, if 


I could only see her with that——_” 

“ What is it, father? Do tell me!” coaxed Jimmie, without looking up. 

“ It’s a'black silk velvet dress, Jimmie,”—the old man turned pale, and spoke in a 
broken whisper ;—“ a black silk velvet dress, with fine lace in the neck. She always 
wanted it—an’ she’d ought to ’a’ had it—she was one o’ that kind. It’s been calico, 
all her life—plain old calico—an’ hard work ;—an’ a day at a pertracted meetin’ now 
and then has been about her only pleasure. Once I had sech different thoughts about 
how things was goin’ to be. It’s pretty hard, Jimmie, to see the woman you love 
growin’ old with nothin’ but a bare, hard life—milkin’, an’ churnin’ an cookin’, an’ sew- 
in’,—when a little money’d make such a difference !” 

“It’s been my fault,” groaned Jimmie. “If I’d ’a’ stayed at home an’ helped take 
care of you both, things wouldn’t ’a’ been so bad.” 

“ Yes, but maybe she wouldn’t ’a’ got the silk velvet dress now,” said the old man, 
anxiously. ~°Tain’t likely you’d ’a’ made that much money by now on the farm— 
when you make money on the farm it’s always got to go back on the farm—ye can’t 
spend it in foolishness, Jimmie—an’ this is foolishness—I know you'll think so. But 
you needn’t git a thing for me—nota thing. I don’t know that there’s a thing in the world 
Ineed. If I could just see your mother with that silk velvet dress on—I reckin—it 
seems to me that I’d jest about fly. You reckin you could, Jimmie?” 

“]’ll run up to the city an’ get it to-morrow,” said Jimmie, with a fine light in his 
face. “Show me where I can steal one of her dresses to measure by—an’ I'll have it 
made, an’ all. When it comes down it'll be ready to put on. Don’t you worry any 


“more, father !” 


«Yes, but Jimmie !” called the old man, halting desperately, clutching at him with 
eager fingers. “ Let her think it’s a present from me, won't ye, boy? I’ve always 
wanted it—an’ it'll’seem like—I haven’t been sech a failure. Do ye reckin ye could, 
Jimmie?” - 

But Jimmie was laughing queerly as he straightened up. 

“ You’re such a man, father?” he said, drawing his sleeve across his eyes. 
to me I’m just getting acquainted with you. Who'd ’a 
—silk velvet—in the old days !” 

“¢Fear not, 1 am with thee————’” 

Jimmie went into the other room, where the sweeping and the singing suddenly 
ceased, and a faded old woman leaned on top of the broom and looked at himas though 
she could never look enough. | 

“T can’t believe but what it’s a dream, yet,” she cried. | 

2 * * * * x = * 


One of the neighbors, instructed by the prodigal, brought the bundle home, -and 


“ Seems 
a’ guessed you was thinkin’ about 


.a woman. was singing 
They could 


You never mean that 


get cured up there,’ 


earth—not for my-:' 
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Jimmie laid it on the table and inspected 
the address. : 

“ Why, it’s for you, mother!” he cried. 
“ An’ from the city! Never mind about 
savin’ the cord—lI’ll cut it. Look at the 
tissue paper! Well, great Scott!—if it 
ain’t something pretty fine—an’ here’s a 
card—‘ From your old sweetheart.’ Why, 
mother !|——an’ see how guilty father looks !” 
- She unfolded it, and held it up fora long 
moment, her face paling and flushing 
through its network of wrinkles. Hereyes 
went from the father, crying with all his 
might in the arm-chair, to the son, his face 
lit up by such a smile as she had never seen . 
him wear, and then she sat down, with the . 
dress hugged to her breast. 

“Put it on, mother! Put it on!” cried 
the prodigal. ‘ Father thinks he’s been a 
long time getting it, an’ he don’t want to 
waste any time seein’ how you are goin’ to 
look in it.” 

She went out of the room without a word. 
She could not speak—not yet. When she 
came back her bent shoulders were straight- 
ened, and she walked with the step of a girl. 

¢ Why, I Liz’beth !” came a cry from “the 
old rocking chair. “ You’re so—so—pretty ! 
an’ you look about as young as you ever 
did !” : 

Her dim blue eyes were looking through 
a mist at the transfigured face of the prod- 
igal. 

“ You can’t fool me, Jimmie,” she cried, 
feeling blindly for the old apron she had 
thrown on achair. “ He told ye—an’ I did 
want it once—but I forgot it, years an’ 
years ago—an’ I thought he had !” 

“You've got it, Liz’beth,” came the ex- 
ulting cry from the old chair, and it was 
like the sound of a trumpet. “It’s been a 


long time comin’—but you’ve got it—an’ 


you look so fine—an’ I ain’t sech a—sech 
a failure—am I, Liz’beth ?” 


What They Think. 


‘We could ask no better evidence of the keen- 
ness or appreciation of the subscribers to The 
Housewife than is to be found in the fact that 
they are watching closely the continuous im- 
provements in their favorite publication. 

The editor’s daily mail always contains its 
share of letters from subscribers who freely ex- 
press their approval of our efforts and their 
satisfaction with The Housewife, like those 
that follow: 


“ You certainly publish one of the best maga- 
zines going. I take and exchange with my 
neighbors, so I have the reading of more than 
a dozen, and yours compares favorably with the 
best of them.’’ 


-“Vour editorials are the best I have ever 
read; they have been helpful to me and I read 
them often in our Mothers Meeting.” 


“ While I am renewing my subscription I 
can’t but speak a word of praise for our dear 
good paper. I did think once I would not take 
it this year but when the time came for it to 
come and I had waited, it just seemed as if a 
friend had disappointed me. I want to thank . 
you and dear Hilda Richmond for the Little 
Lessons, they alone are really worth the price © 
of the paper.” 


“Tt is an interesting paper—the editorials are 
uncommonly fine, calculated to do great good 
and the stories are always practical and help- 
fal” 


“ We have been readers, lovers and apprecia- 
tors of The Housewife for years. In these days 
of yellow—deep yellow—cheap publications, 
words would not express our gratitude for the. 
work of the Editor of The Housewife.” 


“T have received The Housewife and think 
it is just splendid. It is full of the very best 
reading and the Editorial Outlook, especially, 
struck me as the finest thing I have read lately. 
We have mothers right around us that ought to 
read that editorial.”’ 


“Please accept my praise for the 1907 num- 
bers of your magazine. I think it is one of the 
most entertaining monthly papers that I have 
ever come across, and within the reach of every- 
body. It has more stories in it than many of 
the ten and fifteen cent papers. You have so 
many lovely short stories that The Housewife 
is one of the most welcome visitors that come 
to our house.” 


“ Everyone is pleased with The Housewife. 
I like it better than some of the higher priced 
papers.” 

**T consider the Editorial Outlook worth the 
whole. year’s subscription. It was an inspira- 
tion and the whole magazine is elevating, and 
uplifting. Whatever your subscription list 
numbers, it should‘ certainly be doubled.” 
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A Faney-Work Magazine| 


Is the authority on all kinds of Art Needle- 
work, Crochet, Knitting, Laceand Embroidery 
for Costumes, Lingerie, and Home Decoration. 

There are also editorial departments, each 
in charge of an expert, under such titles as 
these: ‘* Cooking,” ** Entertainments tor the § 
Home,” “ Dressmaking”’ (including fashions 
and patterns), “ Mother and Child,” ** Helps : 
for Housekeepers,”’ and one story each month. 

Subscription price, 50 cents per year 
Canadian subscriptions, 25 cents extra. 


Special Corset Cover Offer 
Perforated stamping pattern of corset cover No..60 (ort r 
by number), and a box of stamping paste, with full direc- 
tions for stamping, 45 cents; or given with one year’s sub- 
scription to THE PRiIsciLLA for 70 eents. Corset cover 
design stamped on fine cotton lawn, 50 cents; or given 
with one year’s subscription to THE Prisciuna for 75 

# cents. Cotton for working, 20 cents extra. 


If You Subscribe Now 


or before November 1st, we will send you Free on reque t 
a copy of our 76-page Priscilla Needlework Book contain- 
ing 300 embroidery designs, Price of Needlework Book 
a.ong, 10 cents. 

Copy of The Priscilla (eurrent issue) sent for 10 ets. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
85 G Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


FREE. A Paper Transfer 
. a.4~- Pattern of this 22-Inch 


BEAUTIFUL CENTERPIECE 


The design is easily transferred to linen b ing 
hot tar over the pattern. GIVEN unti | F eb'y 1. 1909, 


to every embroiderer sending 16 cents for our 


New Embroidery Book for 1909, 


This. book is entirely new and just off the press. Full of new ideas 
and designs., Invaluable to embroiderers as showing what and how to 
embroider. Contains instructions for working above design ; over 100 
pages of “ther designs; hundreds of illustrations; complete instruc- 

Fade tions for them all; diagrams for 
beginners. 

Colored Plates showing how 
to embroider ular flowers: 
Centerpieces, Doilies, Sofa Cush- 
ions, ete., in Wallachian, Lazy 
Daisy, Fyelet and Mountmellick ; 
Coral Work Designs; Centers 
and Doilies on Huck; Centers 
and Doilies with Net Insertion, - 
Hosiery Designs ; Dainty Christ- 
mas Novelties, _ abies? 

Send 16e, for book and postage. 
One Transfer Pattern No. 1160 B will 
be sent you FREE. Ask for Pat. 
1160 B in your letter. If morethan 
one of this pattern is desired, then 
price is 6c. each for duplicates. 
Book will reach you in one envelope 
and FREE pattern in a separate 
envelope. Address 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co, 
20 Union St., New London, Conn; 
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SI Doilies, One Centerpiece, Two Collars, - All nicee 
ly Stamped with Wallachian Designs; also Two 


Alphabets, Catalog of Briggs’ Transfer Patterns and 
Two yetrs’ subscription to Ingalls’ Faney Work Book.— 
All for 25 UENTS. 

Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box 10. 


Tie Housewife for September, 1908 


‘Cretonne for 


Fancy Work _ 


By Caroline Wetherell 


HE beauty of coloring and the 
daintiness of design shown by up- 
to-date cretonnes and chintzes 
opens a new field of possibilities 
for the fancy worker. That many 

of them have not been slow to.appreciate it is 

shown by the cretonne fancy work exhibited 

_in exclusive shops. Varied as these displays 

are, yet they represent only a few of the uses 
to which these exquisite fabrics may be put. 
One sees waste baskets and boxes of all kinds 
forthe toilet table, screens and frames for 
pictures or mirrors, also trays and bags galore. 
The shadow cretonnes are particularly ele- 
gant. 

a small pattern is best and it should be borne 

in mind that the ribbons or braids necessary 

ought to be cf the prevailing shade of cretonne. 

Moreover, silk thread of the color of the back- 

ground and fine needles should be used in 

sewing. : 

A few of the many useful and pretty cretonne 
knicknacks are illustrated here. A hanging bag 
convenient for bathroom, bedroom or for the 
traveler is one of the novelties. The foundation 
is made by sewing together two pieces of dark 
green art ticking, one to form the back, the 
other to form the front. Cretonne or chintz 
having a very pronounced floral pattern in a 
wide stripe forms the pockets. The material is 
folded over so that the main stripe forms the 
center of a plait which is stitched to the plain 
green background. The lower row of pockets 
is wider than that above it. A tape binding is 
sewed to the figured material before it is stitch- 
ed to the ticking and this forms the top of the 
pockets. The second stripe of cretonne or 
chintz is bound both above and ‘below the nar- 
row Stripe, the top is similarly bound. The top 
of the bag has two pockets formed by folding 
over the band of cretonne so that the stripes are 
out. Between the pockets is a cretonne covered pincushion and 
bands of the cretonne into which scissors or small brushes may 
be slipped. The corners of the. ticking are rounded off and bound 
with tape, a loop being attached to the top by which it may be 


A Button Bag 


’ 


hung to the wall. 3 ; ; 

A button bag of pink and white cretonne in a trellis pattern is 
lined with old rose linen. Buckram is inserted between these to 
give the sides firmness. The 
bag is cut in two divisions. The 
shape of the sides is indicated 
by the sketch, two being point- 
ed below to form what is the 
front and back of the bag and 
two being straight below to form 
the sides. |The bottom is ob- 
long, bent in the middle where 
the point comes and stitched 
ie firmly to the four sides, after 
which a narrow braid is put on to hide all seams. A casing is 
run around the inside of the bag to accommodate the drawing 
string and the top isneatly bound. Then the bag, in which may 
be placed the odds and ends of buttons, is ready for use. 

A very pretty bag for opera glasses may be fashioned from a 
piece of one of the rich shadow cretonnes. It is a good plan ‘to 
line,it-with silk and a lace ruffle frilled about the neck makes a 
dainty finish. Hers. ' 

A hanging handkerchief case is a charming creation. The one 
2 @ skétched was made of white and 
mauve cretonne, tiny flowers sup- 
plying the touch of: color, The 


A Magazine Holder 


bon and at the upper corners were 
bows of the same and a ribbon 
hanger. The case was lined with 
white china silk (lawn or other 
white fabrics might be substituted) 
and was fitted with a long flat 
., sachet, covered with mauve ‘silk. 
The handkerchiefs could be slipped 
in on each side of the sachet and 
come out delicately scented with 
violet. 

Boxes for the dressing table may be covered with cretonne. An 
entire box may be taken for the foundation and the material tack- 
ed or stitched over it, or the required form may be cut out of 
pasteboard, the sections covered with cretonne and then sewed 
together. . An oblong box witha lid does for a glove box, a 
square one for a handkerchief, jewel or work box, and a round 
one for collars and cuffs. A box for the “best hat has sloping 
sides and is square above and below. | Inside the box are wire 
supporters for the hat. The corners are decorated with a lacing 
of narrow ribbon drawn through rings or tiny loops sewed to the 
cretonne. Ribbon tied in bows form > 
the hinges for the lid. 

A jewel box with three small drawers 
may be easily planned. The one il- 
lustrated was made ‘from thin pine, 
twelve by fourteen inches. Three very 
small wooden boxes may be fitted into 
a box slightly larger and the piece for 
the front cut out of thin wood with a 
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or the Best Hat 


Box f 


_ materials which are now seen covered with 
- handsome cretonnes. 


inside being lined with ecru linen, 
_. in the box were. put in after being encased in linen and were then 
In choosing a fabric for fancy ‘articles | 


Hanging Bag 


, Way—a.true helpmeet. 
‘ word reached them that a missionary box was: to arrive. Nellie 


edges were bouud with wash rib- 
‘and, dear’ friends, there was 


‘solutely nothing there that 


sharp penknife. Strips must be glued inside the 
large box to support the drawers and the 
small boxes should be coated with white en- 
amel paint on the outside and lined with flan- 
nel or velvet. The outside of the large box 
should be.covered with cretonne. If youcan- 
not obtain the. tiny ornamental handles, sew 
on handsome buttons in their place. 

‘Very useful articles are the boxes for writing 


| Ecru and dark red was 
the color scheme of the box illustrated, the 
The various cross sections 


Opera Glass Bag 


stitched securelyin position. The places for telegram blanks, 


_ writing paper, the address memoranda book, the calendar frame, 


etc., were all mounted with cretonne. Cre- 
=sxq, tonne tips finished the blotting pad and writing 
board. 


A Bonnet, a Cloak and a Dress 


BY SUSAN HUBBARD MARTIN 

If the president of the Missionary Society 
was disappointed in the array of articles sent 
in for the missionary box, she did not show it. 
Some of the ladies were in the church parlors 
and the box stood there, too, ready to be pack- 
ed. Mrs. Brentwood, the president, a noble 
looking woman with serene eyes and iron gray 
hair, picked up a faded dressing sacque from 
among a pile of half worn garments. 

“ Did I ever tell you the story of a young 
friend of mine who went as a home mission- 
ary?” she asked. 

‘¢ No,” chorused the ladies, * do let us hear 
about it.” 

Mrs. Brentwood settled herself, still holding 
the old dressing sacque. vn 

“We were girls together,’ she began, “ Nellie Fairfax and I. 
We attended the same school, had the: same interests and the 
same acquaintances and all that | Well, a short while after Nel- 
lie graduated she married a minister and they went together as 
Home Missionaries out West. I need not tell you how hard times 
were for both of them. The country was new, the little flock was 
scattered, and there were 
periods when they were 
homesick and _ heartsick 
and all that. But Nel- 
lie used to say they were 
careful never to have 
the blues at the same 
time. For three years, 
dear friends, that young 
wife never had a new 
thing and when one 
thought of Nellie in all ; 
her bright beauty and A Jewel Box 
her truly feminine love of pretty things, one could not help but 
pity her a little more than some missionaries’ wives who cared 
less for these things. © But Nellie, bless her heart, was a true 
missionary herself for all that, hesitating at no sacrifice, making 
light of. all ‘deprivations and brightening up her husband in every 
They received few letters but one day 
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read the letter with joy. She turned with shining eyes to her. hus- 
band. ‘Dearest,’ she said, ‘I’m just foolish enough to hope that 


some one has put a pair of kid’gloves in that box. I haven’t had 
a pair for oh, so long and I | 
do love gloves.” ” 


“In due time the box came 
nothing in it but rubbish, ab- 


was strong or serviceable or 
useful, and Nellie’s husband, 
seeing her disappointment, 
wanted to burn the things, up | 
but Nellie brushing away hcr ma 
tears said, ‘No.’ She wanted to keep them, so she put the box 
away. But when the missionary got the blues, Nellie made that 
box yield some results after all. | In it was an old red dress, an 
ancient astrakan long coat, a great many years behind the times 
and trimmed with moth eaten fur, and a bonnet trimmed with 
four different kinds of roses and adorned with three feathers. 
One day he was feeling bluer than ever so Nellie slipped away. 
She put on the red dress, the long astrakan coat, the outlandish 
bonnet and then she came down and knocked at her husband’s. 
door.” 
“ Come in,” he said and Nellie entered in all that old finery. 
She dropped a curtsey and then said gaily as she looked at him: 
« Behold a greater than a Solomon is 
here,” and that man laughed and Jaugh- 
ed and laughed. Nellie said she thought . 
he never would stop. Nellie told me 
about it herself. She said it was the 
best cure for blues that she had ever 
tried. ne fives 
Nellie’s husband is pastor now of a_ 
city church and they don’t have to worry 


Handkerchief Bag 


now as to whether missionary barrels will help 
them or not but you may feel sure that the 
boxes sent out from that church are boxes 
worth having. Nellie sees to that, for she still 
remembers that old red dress, the queer bonnet 
' and the ancient, moth eaten cloak. Well, my 
time is up. {hall we pack the box to-day ?” 

Some one quietly took the old dressing sacque 
out of herhands. It was pretty, young Mrs. 
Price. 

“I’m so ashamed,”’ she cried, “ but really I 
did not think.” 

And across the room, Mrs. Erroll was hastily 
extracting from a bundle a pair of old shoes and 
a worn out silk waist. 

Mrs. Gray stood up. 

“ Madam President,” she began, “I make a 
motion that we postpone the. packing of this 
box until we have time to go home and pray 
about it and that furthermore we remember the 
story and the lesson in it.’’ 

And the motion was seconded and carried. 
When that: box went on its mission it carried in 
it no heartaches and disappointments, for the 
ladies went to work and fitted it out in such 
sensible, beautiful, strong, well made garments 
and useful articles that the little missionary 
who received it dropped on her knees and gave 
thanks with her eyes full of tears. And she 
wondered what blessed change had been 
brought about but no one ever told her, and as 
the old red dressand outlandish bonnet and 
astrakan cloak could not speak, she never 
knew. 


Usinz up Small Pieces of Silk 


The basket pattern makes a handsome cush- 
ion cover, and affords a use for small narrow 
scraps ct silk or satin. Black silk,—brown, 
black co: dark green velveteen or velvet are the 
best materials for the plain framework sur- 
rounding the baskets. In almost every house 
there are old pieces of these goods that can be 
made to look like new if rinsed in gasoline and 
stretched flat to dry. Even soap suds with 
warm soft water will improve the appearance of 
velvet if it is carefully rinsed (not rubbed). Af- 
ter the soap has been removed with warm, clean 
water, the fabric is quickly dried by holding it 
(nap-side out) against a warm stove pipe or hot 
iron. The escaping steam will fluff out the 
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Basket Pattern. 


pile of the velvet. Silk should be dried between 
soft rags and spread between dry ones and 
ironed while still damp. 

A description of the basket work is unneces- 
sary as the lines show how the pieces of stuff 
are shaped. 
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Buys This Large Handsome 
Nickel Trimmed Steel Range 


“ " without veening closet or 
—___.______ }j reservoir. With high warm- 
ONES io I vont Poroetaia ng 

¥ hast: mee reservoir, just as shown in 
“aipeagy stoke = eects 8 cut, $17.35; large, square, 
| | Ml oven, wonderful baker, 6 cook- 
WI \ ing holes, body made of cold 

Ms rolled stee!.Duplex grate;burns 


bye: | 4] wood orcoal. Handsome nickel 
trimmings, highly polished. 
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. most liberal ever 
made. You can pay 
after you receive the 
range. You can take 
it into 
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: ght both ways. 
uliy illustrated Stove 


MARVIN SMITH CO., 


& 
§, Tinseled Post Cards ( 0 
Floral designs. All different. Embossed. Richly colored. Your Cc 


name tinseled in gold or silver. Retail 10c each. LUCAS CO. 12384 Lake St. ,Qhicago 


100 Post Cards Given 


Send no money, but sell 25 handsome Campaign But- 


tons for 5 cents each, send me the money when sold, and - 


I will send immediately FREE 100 Post Cards. You will 
not,receive 100 cheap comic cards for your work, but a 
nicé assortment, including Art, Lithographed, Flower, 
Birthday and Embossed Cards. Write quick and be first 
to earn roo Cards. State which you wish, Republican or 
Democratic buttons. C. Day, Box 749, New Market, N.J. 


> CutCMaweue REDUCES 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL -— 
FOR BOTH SEXES 


So confident am I that simply wearing 
it will permanently remove all superfluous 
flesh that I mail it free, without deposit. 
' When you see your go) yong speedily 
returning I know you will buy it. 
Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 


The Housewife for Seomeahar, 1908 


FANCY WORK 


A Favorite Lace 
Cast on’ 35 stitches, 


ist row—k 2, 0, n, k 1, 0, n, k6, on, k 1, 0, n, | 


k 6, 0, n, k 1, 0, n, three times, o, k 2. 
2nd row—k 11, 0, n, k 9, 0, n, k 9, 0, n, kr. 
3rd row—k 2, 0, n, k 2,0,n,k 5,0,n, k 2, 0, 
n, k 5, 0, n, k 2, 0, n, three times, o, k 2. 
4th row—k 12, 0, n, k 9, 0, n, kg, 0, n, k 1. 
5th row—k 2, 0, n, k 3, 0, n, k 4,0, n, k 3, 0, n, 


A Favorite Lace, 


k 4, 0, n, k 3, 0, n, three times, o, k 2. 
6th row—k 13, 0, n, k 9, 0, n, kg, 0, n, k tf 
7th row—k 2, 0,n, k 4, 0, n, k 3, 0, n, k 4, 0, n, 
k 3, 0, n, k 4, 0, n, three times, o, k 2. 
8th row—k 14, 0, n, k 9, 0, n, k 9, 0, n, k 1. 
oth row—k 2, 0, n, k 5, 0, n, k 2,0, n, k 5, 0,n, 
k2, o, n, k 5, 0, n, three times, o, k 2. 
roth row—k 15, 0, n, k 9, 0, n, k 9, 0, n, k 1. 


11th row-—k 2, 6, n, k 6, 0, n, k 1, 0, n, k-6, 0, 


n, k 1, o, n,k 6, 0, n, three times, o, k 2. 

12th row—k 16, 0, n, k 9, 0, n, k 9, 0, n, k 1. 

13th row—k 2, 0, n, k 9, 0, n, k 9, 0, n, k 16, 

14th row—Bind off 6, k 10, 0, n, k g, 0, n, k 9, 
o,n, kx. Repeat from first row. This lace is 
suitable for a variety of purposes, and it is so 
easy that even a beginner could not make a 
mistake. I have received so many helps from 
our department that I hope this will be just 
what some of the sisters want. 

Mrs. T. G. HAVEN. 


Old Virginia Lace 

Begin with 30 chain stitches. 

1st row—shell of 3 tc, ch 2,3 tc in fourth st, 
ch 3, tc in fourth st, ch 12, sl st.in sixth st from 
hook, turn loop, 3 ch, 5 tc in loop, remove 
needle, put it through 7th st of foundation, 
draw loop through, 5 tc in loop, ch 3, turn, tc 
in fourth st, ch 3, shell in fourth st, ch 3, turn. 

2nd row—shelil in shell, ch 3, tc on tc, sl st in 
last tc of wheel, 11 tc in loop to finish wheel, sl 
st through 3rd st of 6 ch, and on first tc in 
wheel, ch 3, tc on tc, ch 3, shell in shell ch 3, 
turn, 

3rd row—shell in shell, ch 3, tc on tc, ch 6, sl 
st in 6th tc of wheel, ch 6, tc ontc, ch 3, shell in 
shell, ch 3, turn. 

Repeat from first row as long as you wish. 


Old Virginia Lace 


For the scallops—there is one to each 11 
rows—make shell * ch 6, miss one shell on 
edge, sl st in next shell, and repeat from * 5 
times, turn. *gtc,1slst in every 6th chain, 
making 5 scallops,turn. * ch 6, sl st in 5th tc, 
four times, turn. gtc, 1 sl st in each space, 
making 4 scallops, turn. The next three rows 
are composed of 3, 2 and 1 scallops, when you 
can break thread and join again in the body of 
the lace or work back along the edge of the 
scallops, to the heading, where you repeat from 
the first row. Mrs. ANNIE BASYE. 


The Wreath of Stars 


This patchwork pattern is not so difficult as 
it looks. The patches are six-sides ones. If 
you want your work to be quite regular and 
exact, mark out the pattern’ on. paper. To 
make the center patch, take a piece of string 
and tie a lead pencil to one end and holding 
down the other with your thumb, (as -the cen- 
ter), describe acircle with the pencil.’ Divide 
the circle into six equal divisions by measuring 


PROF. BURNS, 1298 I, BROADWAY, N. Y. | from point to point with the string, remember- 


‘ing that the boundary of the circle will be just 
six times the length-of the string with which 


you described the circle. ,Connect the points 
of division by straight lines and you will have 


The Wreath of Stars, 


a regular six-sided figure. Divide each side 
into two parts and make the points of the stars 
by drawing lines from the corners as if to bisect 
each side of the large figure. The dotted lines 
on the dark part-of the figure show how this is 
done. Whenthelarge staris complete divide 
each ray into halves and make the inner figure. 
Six smaller six-sides patches are made to sur- 
round the large one, and the spaces between 
filled in with patches forming four-rayed stars. 
The outline is made even by the insertion of 
triangular pieces below the light, four-rayed 
stars. This will give a large six-sided piece of 
patchwork which makes: a handsome cushion 
ortable cover. It may be formed of silk, satin 
or plain woolen goods. 


Sachet Case 


Take two Japanese napkins having a picture 
in the middle. Cut them down until seven and 
a half inches square, then clip the corners. 

r=. - One thickness of 
™ wool wadding, five 
inches square, with 
corners also cut, 
will hold the pow- 
der. Split this and 
sprinkle violet or 
heliotrope powder 
thickly over . one- 
half. Close again 
and place in center 
; as ; of the napkins. 
Make sixteen eyelet-holes where the outside of 
the wadding comes. Thread baby ribbon of a 
color which looks well with the picture, and tie 
the ends in a bow. 


Table or Cushion Cover 


The pattern shown in the sketch is formed 
by piecing together bits of black and orange 
colored silk to form the wheel-like designs in 
the center, and then adding plain silk to form 
the border outside of these. The pattern is 
first blocked out on a piece of paper the size of 
the cushion or table cover, and the pattern for 
the crescents, of which the wheels are formed, 
are then cut from the design. A border con- 
sisting of fancy braid or strips of ribbon on 
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Table or Cushion Cover, 


which are worked tiny wheels ‘in outline stitch 
forms the decorative boundary of each large 
wheel and covers part of the crescents. A sim- 
ilar braid is added to the outer edge of the 
piece and, if it is to be used as a table cover, it 
is then lined with sateen or thin silk. Black 
and white, orange and black, old rose and black, 
brown and buff are combinations of colors suit- 
able for this work. If the. braid could be 
worked in gold thread. it would add much to 
its effectiveness. 


Never Iron Laces 
Wash them carefully in warm, not hot, water, 


rinse well in the bluing water, then wrap smooth- 


ly around a large glass bottle, and fill the bottle 
with hot water. Black laces are best washed 
in tea, 


$ 


Latest Style 


The above illustration,our No. Y 18, is an 
exact reproduction of one of the latest styles 
for Fall and Winter, suitable for young or 
middle aged women. Your milliners would 


charge at least $5.00 for duplicating it. 

Hat is turned up slightly at left sidé, new style bell- 
shaped crown, medium size brim; entire hat covered 
with black silk velvet, stitched velvet binding at edge 
of brim. Trimmed with large black Amazon ostrich 

lume across front and extending oyer to right side; 
leven wired bow of light blue wide silk ribbon at left — 
side with draw across the front. Fancy silk and tinsel 
band 1% inches wide in front completes the trimming ~ 
of leg forene ae Gen Sieg be eteree im, brown or 
navy. Ribbon in all colors. Plume black only. 

Please state colors wanted, Order Y 18. Each $2.25 

Each hat is packed in strong box for shipment. 
Express charges amount to from 25c to 60c, accord- 
ing todistance. Perhaps this hat is not just the style 
you wish; if not let us send you our illustrated é 


Millinery Catalogue ; 
in which we show over 100 different styles for 
Fall and Winter wear. For several] months our 
designers have been busy preparing a line of hats 
of latest models, correct in style and at prices 
much jess than obtainable elsewhere. Write us 
today for catalogue or send order for hat de- 
scribed above, enclosing remittance. rin Oe 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


Michigan Ave., Madison and hentiieatai 1c CHICAGO 


* 


NO HOT FLAT-IRON, 


No Powder, No Nonsense. 


Over a million sold in a year. 
NOT Indelible. 


Send ten cents for this trans- 
© ferable Shirtwaist design, rox1s5 
in. and other designs on approval, 


THE ALTON CO., 
Liberty Corner, N. J. 


AT HOME 


A Real HELPER to the 
Woman Who Wants to Know 
HOW TO DO THINGS. 
GIVES LATEST SEASON’S STYLES, 


Subscription, $1.00; sin- 
gle copies, 10 cents. 


ONE YEAR 
FREE 


to any one answering this 
advertisement, and sending 
two new subscribers for one 
year, at $1.00 each. 


—— ~~ 


6903 Child’s Bishop 
Dress, 


1,2, 4 and 6 years. 
- ALL 


MAY MANTON 
PATTERNS 


10c. each, 
Two Patterns Free for | 
one new precly subscriber to 


Dressmaking At Home. 6920 Fancy Tucked. 
Waist, 32 to 40 bust. 


MAY MANTON 
Spring 
and 
Summer 


CATALOGUE, 
15c. by mail. 


Given Free to anyone 
answering this advertise- 


ment, and sending one new 
§934 Circular Skirt, yearly subscriber to Dress- 


22 to 32 waist. making At Home. 
Fashion Sheet, Latest Shirt Waists, 2c. stamp. 
Order at any 
MAY MANTON PATTERN AGENCY, 
or send direct to 


MAY .MANTON PATTERN CO., 


Masonic Temple, 132 W. 27th St., 
Chicago. New York. 
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A Nonsensical Serenade 


Oh come, my love, and live with me; 
And keep my cottage in the glen, 
As patient as a bumble-bee 
And busy as a setting hen. 


Oh, rest beneath my fragrant bower, 
Where sweet stramonium doth entwine ; 
Come, smell the gentle cauliflower 
And cull the mangel-wurtzel vine. 


Ah! listen to the rural songs! 

The pea shall wind his magic shell, 
As Echo plaintively prolongs 

The warble of the pimpernel, 


Beyond the vermicelli row 
I hear the bull-frog sigh again— 
The cackle of the Durham ewe— 
The bellow of the Berkshire hen. 


Oh, come, love, come! the morn is fair, 
I'll celebrate the day with thee ; 

I'll merrily dig the Bartlett pear, 
And shake the ruta-baga tree. 


Oh, hump yourself my lovely Poll, 
And in the cause of anti monop, 

We'll mulch the turkeys in the Fall, 
And graft the long clam on the hop. 


My sweetest ! I am fond of mush, 
And thou wilt set some out for me; 

We'll early sow the currant bush, 
And tap the cranberry-jelly tree. 


We'll pull the wool from off the calf, 
The cottonwood its fleece shall shed ; 
So at the Winter will we laugh, 
And gayly weed the oyster-bed. 


We'll blithely hoe the Winter wheat, 
We’il chase the eggs that squirrels lay— 

And when the Bantam hog shall bleat 
We'll feed him with some clover hay. 


All savory game to thee I’ll bring ; 

The burdock knows my spear is sharp; 
I'll shoot the dolphin on the wing 

And hit him in the pericarp. 


Then, come, my love, and live with me; 
And beautify my lonely den, 

And patient as a bumble-bee 
And busy as a setting hen, 


For the Common Good 

There are duties which the family can- 
not escape in the matter of its relation to 
its neighborhood, We cannot build high 
stone walls around our houses that will shut 
our neighbors entirely out. The neighbor’s 
boy and our boy are parts of society. 
Whether we like itor not they rub. up to- 
gether in the public schools and on the 
playground, going and coming. They know 
each other far better than their fathers 
know each other. These men go home too 
late in the evening to see each other. They 
eat their suppers and read tKeir papers and 
go and come strangers, but the boys are 
together. The relation of/one home to an- 
other in a community is very often of such 
a serious character that anentire neigh- 
borhood is disturbed because of a failure 
to recognize the duties of a neighborhood. 
One woman said to me a short time ago: 
“ My boy would be perfectly contented to 
stay: home nights and be happy in his home, 
if it were not for my neighbor’s boy, who 
goes out after supper and whistles for him 
to come out.” That same remark raises the 
question of the duty of the family to its 
neighborhood. What right has the parent 
of one boy to allow his child to be the 
destroyer of the peace ofanother? Those 
who allow their children great freedom in 
the matter of street education, who do not 
train them in habits of reverence and obe- 
dience and cleanliness of thoughtand speech, 
are doing vast harm to other families. As 
sacred as a home life is by itself, it cannot 
exist by itself. | We are not living on des- 
ert islands, each one having a desert island 
of his own. 

So the neighbor’s boy becomes a factor, 
and sometimes a very serious one, in the 
home problem. We should learn the ever- 
lasting lesson that no man liveth to him- 
self, and no family can exist by itself. 
Each family ought to consider itself as be- 
longing to a community. Whatever is for 
the best good of the whole community 
should govern the units of it. We observe 
this practice in all departments of social 
life, and the family life is not an exception 
to the rule-—Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon. 


| The Supreme Gift 

Grace Denio Litchfield’s great story which 
begins with this number of The Housewife, 
is a masterpiece and we hope that everyone 
of our 400,000 subscribers will read the 
opening chapters. We shall endeavor to 
_ print good long installments every month 
while the story is running in our columns, 
and you will miss a great literary treat if 
you fail to read it. 


The Housewife for September, 1908 


Little Stories of Life 


| ash 

Uncle William was visiting his married niece 
in the city. At luncheon one of the courses 
consisted of chicken croquettes, the contents of 
which were doubly disguised in “green things.” 
Uncle William dug into one and took a mouth- 
ful. His comment was, * Gosh! Hash!” 


Guessing at It 

“ Matilda,” said Mr. Diltz, pointing to the 
dish that occupied the center of the table, 
‘what have you there?” 

“ That is potted meat,” answered his wife. 

“ What kind?” 

“Tt’s very stupid of 
me, Henry, but I don’t 
know. The girl washed 
the label off the can 
the other day, and I’ve 
forgotten what it was.” 

“Can’t you tell from 
the meat itself?” 

** No, I can't. 
haps you can. It looks ' 
like turkey, smells like mutton, and tastes like 
pork.” 

“Then it’s goat,” said Mr. Diltz, with dc- 
cision, ; 


Per- 


His Destination 

Mrs. Ilorace Perry. hada fault common to 
many of her sex: when she saw her husband’s 
back she always asked him where he was going ! 

Interest, doubtless, had originally prompted 
her questioning, but long after she had ceased 
to care in the least where he went she con- 
tinued to call after him, “ Whar ye goin’, 
Harry ?” 

Mr. Perry invariably answered promptly, and 
what is more, truthfully. Occasionally he turned 
out a neat reply such as, “If I tol’ ye, Maria, 
ye’d know more’n I do,’’ but this was the ex- 
tent of his rebellion. 

One day, however, just as he 
was disappearing around the 
corner of the barn, the familiar 
words, “ Whar ye goin’, Har- 
ry?” stirred up a tempest of 
wrath within him, He halted 
and faced about; resolution in 
his bearing, defiance in his eyes. 

“ Maria,” he said, slowly and 
distinctly, “I’m goin’ whar I’m 
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goin’, that’s whar I’m goin’, 


How She Spent It . 


A philanthropic Cleveland 
man heard the other day ofa 
family down in the flats that was 
in extreme need of financial aid, 

Ife made a trip dawn to the 
poor, miserably furnished home 
and found that the family was, 
indeed, having a struggle to get 
enough to eat. : 

He pulled three five-dollar bills out of his 
wallet and handed them to the gaunt, half- 
starved-looking mother and told her to take it 
and spend it as she thought best. 

A few days later he returned to see how the 
family were getting along. All the members in 
sight still looked poorly fed, 

“Did you buy some groceries with that fif- 
teen dollars,” he asked. 

“Well, no,” said the woman, w:th some hesita- 
tion, “ you see it was the first time we had had so 
much money all at once, andit looked like such 
a good chance that we each went up and had a 
dozen cabinet photographs taken.” 


His Part 

Perhaps it is a little unfair to expect the same 
individual to practice and preach also, or to 
fill more than one niche inthe world. In Mr. 
Bishop’s “ Voyage of a Paper Canoe,’’ the 
“darky”’ preacher’s vocation was recognized 
and appreciated, and nothing further was de- 
manded of him. His parishioners were evident- 
ly aware of the limits of his infallibility. 

Mr. Bishop attended a Southern colored 
church one Sunday, The preacher delivered a 
long and pyrotechnic sermon, begging money 
fora new church. So 
eloquent was he that 
after the exhortation 
was over, Mr. Bishop 
announced to his pew 
neighbor that he was go- 
ing to hand the minister 
a dollar. 

“ Oh,” exclaimed the 
neighbor, “don’t give 
it to de preacher! Hand 
it to de oder man set- 
ting by. We neber trust money to de preacher. 
He always spend church money. We onlytrust 
him for preachin’,”’ 


Good Cause 
The Cook.—An’ it’s goin’ to lave ye are? 
The Upstairs Girl.—Yes, Iam. The Mistress 
gained so much weight during the Summer 
that I can’t wear any of her clothes. | 


: night and find out; 


Throwing out Hints 


When a Georgia father found out that his 
son John was sparking acertain farmer’s daugh- 


_terfor a year or more without settling any 


question, he called him out behind the stack 
and said to him: | 

* John, do you love Susan Tinker?” 

“T guess I do, dad.” 

“ And does she love you?” 

“That’s what I dunno, and I’m ’fraid to ask 
her,” 

“ Well, you’d better throw out a few hints to- 
It’s no use wearing out 
boot leather unless you 
are going to marry her.” 
That night at ten 
o’clock John came home 
a wreck. Ilis face was 
all scratched up, his ear 
was Lleeding, hi; hat 
gone, and his back was 
covered with mud, 
“John! John! What 
onar.his the matter?” 
exclaimed the old man, laying down his 
paper, 

“ Bin over to Tinkei’s,” was the reply, 

“ And—and—” 

“ And I threw out a few hints to Susan,” 

“ What kind o’ hints?” 

“Why, I told her I'd been hoofing it two 
miles four nights out of a week forthe last year 
to set up with her while she chawed gum and 
sung through her nose, and now I reckoned it 
was time for her to brush her teeth and darn up 
her stockings, cure the bile on her chin and tell 
the old folks that we’re engaged.”’ 

“ And her father bounced you?” 

“ No, dad, no; that’s where I’m consoled. It 
took the whole gasted family, including Susan, 
two hired men and three dogs, and then I 
wasn’t more’n half licked, I guess we moved 
on’em too soon, dad—I guess it 
wasn’t quite time to throw out 
hints,” 


An Undervalued Sister 

A boy of five or six years, was 
made happy by the arrival of a 
baby sister. He had been the 
only child in the family, and, being 
a good and obedient boy, had been 
humored until he was, perhaps, in 
some danger of being spoiled. Be- 
fore the new sister was many weeks 
old, however, Master Fred began to 
feel that his own position was 
sadly altered. The stranger had 
supplanted him. Father, mother 
and servants were all the time talk- 
ing about the baby. There was no 
mistake; Fred was no longer king. 
The boy began to be unhappy, and 
just then he remembered a placard 
which his father had put up ina 
conspicuous point on the premises several 
months before, “ Ashes to giveaway. Inquire 
within.’”’ Fred had taken great interest in 
this notice, and had inquired minutely into 
its meaning. He remembered now that very 
soon afterward a man called and carted away 
the ashes. He had been to the kindergarten, 
and could spell and print after a fashion. So, 
with such help and hints as he was able to get 
slyly from the servants, he managed to concoct 
the following sign, which his astonished father 
one day found posted in a sightly position as 
he came home to dinner: | 


“A BaBy tO give awaY. 
INquire of FrED,” 


Geography Not Needed 


In one of the city public schools is a little 
girl pupil whose ancestors have ever held that 
the principal end and aim of thelife of awoman 
is marriage. This little girl is well up in most 
of her studies, but she has an inveterate dislike 
of geography, and it seems impossible to teach 
the study to her. The other day her teacher, 
made impatient by her seeming unwillingness 

: to learn her geography 
lesson, sent to Rosie’s 
mother a note reques- 
ting her to see that the 
girl studied her lesson. 
The next day showed 
no improvement, how- 
ever, and the teacher 
asked Rosie if she had 
delivered the note. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” was the 
reply. 

“ And did your mother read the ote, Rosie,” 
said the teacher. . 

“ Ves, ma’am.”’ 

“ What did she say ?” 

“My mother said that she didn’t know geo- 
graphy, an’ she got married, an’ my aunt 
didn’t know geography, an’ she got married, 
an’ you know geography, an’ you didn’t get 


matried.”’ : 


We'll furnish No matter 


YOUR home how far distant 
On Credit. you live 


We'll ship you a single article or furnish your home com- 
Jetely and give you from twelve to sixteen months in, 
‘ piney to pay for your purchases. You enjoy the full use 
of the home gremiwnary 4 while paying for them a dite 
each month as you earn the money, 
We furnish homes on credit all over the United 
States. Itis positively the most ccnfidential, the most plea- 
sing and the most thoruughly convenient plan of credit ever 


devised. Wecharge absolutely nothing for this credit ac- 


commodation—e tnterest—no extras of any kind. 


ATALOGUE NO.88 FREE 


beautifully 
upholstered in Nan- 
tucket leather which. 
has the wearing qual- 
ity of genuine leather, 
back tufted, ruffied 
edge to back & seat, 
Its a magnificent 
rocker ~an unmatcha- 
ble value—a world 
beater at the price. 
Terms 75c cash, balance j S 
rmentl : 60c Mo. & 
ne Great tores. This is positively the largest home 
furnishing institution in the country and handles more 
goods than @y other store or combination of furniture 
storesin Americamorne excepted. It enjoys buying advan- 
tages which enable us to sell at ower prices than any other 
Jirm in the business, Write for our Big Catalog TODAY. 


Satistaction Guaranteed Or Money Refunded 


HARTMA -FFURNITURE AND 


CARPET CO. 
223-225°227'& 229. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 


Tea and How to Serve It 

Tea is a term which has had some curi- 
ous applications, according to leading 
authorities. A great variety of beverages 
and decoctions made from herbs and plants 
unknown in China or India have been called 
“teas,” in imitation of the genuine article. 
In early tea-drinking days, when fragrant 
Bohea was sold for twelve to twenty shillings 
a pound; poor folk, who could not afford 
such a luxury, endeavored to content them- 
selves with a drink from less expensive 
leaves. A great favorite of old was sage 
tea, which was regarded not only as a pleas- 
ant but a particularly wholesome beverage. 
Another popular drink was ginger tea. In 
Revolutionary days in this country various 
substitutes for tea were used. Some New 
Englanders drank tea made from the leaves 
of rib wort, strawberry plants, and sage. 

It is said that-no English woman is hap- 
py without her tea, and that Americans are 
the great coffee drinkers, but the consump- 
tion of tea is constantly on the increase. 
An afternoon tea is a pleasant way of en- 
tertaining one’s friends. An advantage is 
that a larger number of guests can be enter- 
tained than is usually possible at a dinner 
or luncheon. All teas are similar, as the 
form of extending this hospitality is much 
the same everywhere. Sometimes a collec- 
tion of small tables are used, distributed 
here and there about one or two rooms, but 
as a rule one large table is most popular, 
and from this the tea and refreshments are 
served. This should be covered with a 
spotless white linen cloth, prettily decor- 
ated with flowers and silver; a tea service 
stands at one end and a chocolate set at the 
other, each presided over by some friend of 
the hostess. Sandwiches, cakes, bonbons, 
and an ice are sufficient complements. A 
maid should be in attendance to remove 
soiled cups and plates. 

The brewing of tea, which is quickly ac- 
complished, will never be successful with 
any but water actually and freshly boiled 
and the teapot, which should be earthen- 
ware, must be hot. One teaspoonful of 
Ceylon or a combination of English break- 
fast and Orange Pekoe is the proper quan- 
tity for each cup to be drawn. Enough 
boiling water to steep the leaves should be 
poured in and the pot allowed to stand for 
a few minutes. At the end of that time 
boiling water to the desired quantity is ad- 
ded and the cups filled at once. After this 
the teapot should be sent out and prepared 
for another brew. Never use the same 
leaves a second time. Tea with lemon 
juice is not a mere fad without foundation. 
It is said that when lemon juice is used in 
clear tea there is little possibility of harm 
resulting, since the citric acid of the fruit 
offsets the tannic acid of the tea, rendering 
it refreshing and wholesome. 
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THE HOME NOOK — 


A Sensible Hall Stand 


Here is asensible device for the hall, and 
one that is not beyond the ability of the 
home wood worker. This stand has hooks 
at each side to hang coats and wraps upon. 
It may well have 
two or three half 
way down, as well 
as at the top, 
to hang chil- 
dren’s garments 
upon. The um- 
brella holder has 
a drawer for a 
base, which is 
lined with galvan- 
ized iron, so that 
the water from 
wet umbrellas can 
be emptied out in 
a moment. Any 
tinsmith will 
make a tight lin- 
ing of this sort. 
Above is a hat 
closet for both 
men’s and wo- se : 
men’s hats, since these are much_ better 
kept on shelves, shut away from dust, than 
upon hooks, where their weight. soon pulls 
them out of shape. The whole case is so 
plain i1 treatment that it is readily made, 
ard yet is of such artistic proportions that 
it will be an ornament to the hall. : Use 
handsomely grained wood and finish with 
-an oil polish. _The front of the closet door 
in the cut shows a looking glass which will 
be found a greatconvenience. In fact the 
closet door is simply a framed looking glass, 
with of course a wood backing on the inside. 
If a beveled edge glass can be afforded, 
it will greatly add to the beauty of the 
whole. 


Simple Rugs 

The simple rag rug for country homes 
and bedrooms is becoming more popular. 
New materials are now being used, instead 
of the discarded clothing, old sheet, etc., 
which were used generations ago for the 
“hit-and-miss ” rag carpet. Those of to- 
day who are interested in the work consid- 
er carefully the artistic effect in color and 
weave. Ifthe rugs are to be washed, it is 
well to use fast colors. Those for living 
rooms are made much darker, and do not 
need laundering. Old ingrain carpets and 
hangings may be used to good advantage. 
The most satisfactory new materials to buy 
are ginghams, ticking, denim, cotton flan- 
nels, etc. | Real thin cotton goods are not 
recommended. 

In preparing materials for weaving care 
should be taken. The strips may be cut 


straight or on the bias, and they should be 


nearly an inch wide. They must also be 
sewed together very smoothly and firmly. 
The best looking rugs are made from the 
colors being kept in separate balls. Striped 
and figured materials’ give good results, 
‘with borders of a plain-color, while others 
are pretty with plain centers and figured 
borders. It takes about one and a half to 
two pounds of cotton rags for one square 
yard of weaving, 


Choosing Wall Papers 


Great care should be taken in choosing 
wall paper. A large room needs: a larger 
design than a small one, and the latter may 
frequently be made to look large simply by 
the choice of paper. Color, too, is import- 
ant. It is hardly wise to purchase paper in 
the shop, but samples should be placed on 
the walls in the room where they are to be 
used, with every effect of light. Green, 
dark red, and rich brown are safe colors to 
choose. The library demands something 
quiet and restful, and the same is true of a 
sitting-room or a bed-room in constant use. 
If the roofn to be papered has many pic- 
tures, the wall paper must be such as to 
form a good background. Plain or two- 
toned papers are excellent for such rooms. 
For rooms like the nursery, one can-buy 
specially designed papers, such as Dutch 
and Kate Greenway figures, Noah’s Ark, 
rollicking children, etc. . For bedroom, 
trellis and flower designs are charming. 

Have you read the opening chapters of 
The Supreme Gift, which begins in this 
number of The Housewife? The story is 
dramatic and lifelike and you will surely be 
pleased with it. 


* 


Cleaning Stair Carpets. 
It considerably prolongs the use ofa stair 
carpet, besides adding very much to its ap- 
pearance, giving pretty. much the same 
effect as padding, to place one or two old 
newspapers on every step underneath the 
carpet. A stair carpet should always have 
an extra yard from the required measure- 
ments, so that each time it is taken up and 
put down the position may be shifted a few 
inches, thus avoiding the premature wear- 
ing out of the sirip across the outside edge, 
which gets harder wear than any other 
part. Many people place newspapers un- 
der a carpet in a room, which saves it by 
receiving the dust, and also makes the 
room warmer. Old matting is also some- 
times used for the same purpose. ° 


Bits of Wisdom 


A scolding wife is her own worst afflic- 
tion. 

Perfect love and a good digestion make 
an ideal couple. 

No home is poverty-stricken that holds a 
cheerful wife. 

If you are certain that a soft answer will 
not make for peace, keep silent. _ 

If you think you can remake the world 
better than it is, give home the benefit 
of first experiments. 

Love cannot be welded like iron, though 
under the hammer it spreads and beauti- 
fies like pure gold. 


How to Keep Buttermilk Fresh 


While visiting at a farmhouse. not long 
ago I observed that my friend always had 
nice fresh buttermilk to use, and I was 
consumed with curiosity until I found out 
how she did it. 

Having but little milk at this time, the 
churnings came several days apart, there- 
fore every drop of the buttermilk was con- 
scientiously poured into a large earthen 
pitcher and to it was added a pint or more 
of cold water. 

Whenever she wanted any of the milk 
she simply poured off the water (which al- 
ways remains at the top), and afterwards 
she again covered the remainder with cold 
water. 

And the biscuits that she made! And 
the shortcakes ! They were delicious, even 
without the honey which. made them still 
more delectable— Harper's Bazaar. 


Pliers are very handy in the kitchen, in 
many ways. Should you lose the key of a 
can, it can be readily opened witha pair 
of pliers ; turn the pliers over and over as 
you would the key. 


A Useful Addition 


In almost every home there is an old- 
fashioned, odd bureau like the one shown 
in Fig. I. Such 
a piece of fur- 
niture is service- 
ablefor the 
drawer room it 
affords, but it 
is awkward in 
; appearance,and 
is not as useful 

Fig. I. as it might be 
were such an addition made as is shown in 
Fig. II. Place 
a post at each 
corner as high 
as the original 
height of the 
bureau, with 
end, front and 
rear pieces 
connecting 
their tops and 
with a piece for 
the insertion of 
hooks extend- 
ing from one 
rear post to the @ 
other as shown. © 
Nowcover top, 
ends and back 


Fig. II. 

with some pretty figured cloth, and tack 
the edges at the corner posts, carry- 
ing the edges around the posts in front 


and tacking them out of sight. Stretch a 
wire at the top in front and hang a pretty 
curtain upon it. The top of the completed 
device will then make an admirable closet 
for hanging hats, and a great many other 
of the smaller articles of wearing apparel. 
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ASTE 


\ POLISH 


Don’t neglect the stove— 
rust soon spoils it. Don't 
be satisfied with inferior pol- 
ishes which are streaky and 
cake on the iron or burn off - 
almost as soon as you apply 
them. Insist on having the 
best — costs you no more. 
You will find a package of 
SUN PASTE will go sev- 
eral times as far as the so- 
called liquid polishes. 
There is no separation of the 
ingredients. 

It is ready for instant appli. 
cation. 


Ask your grocer for it. 


No one will need a 
magnifying glass to see 
the smile of satisfaction 
on your face when you 
have used our SUN 
PASTE Stove Polish 
on your stove. You 
will beam all over be- 
cause it gives just what 
you want; a jet black 
lustre with no dust and 
hardly any labor to 
speak of. ‘1'> get a 
mirror-smooth stiine, be 
careful to keep your 
cloth wet waile you 
apply SUN PASTE 
evenly and sparingly to 
a cold (not fot) stove. 
Polish lightly with dry 
cloth. 


MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors Rising Sun Stove Polish,Canton, Mass, 


Send OF Everything to Wear for 


_For 


ower 


FREE CATALOG 


black Thibet suit; 
single breasted fe 
sack coat; hair# |. 
cloth lined, shape Ff 

retaining front, 


No. A31—Stylish dress hat, 
made of imported black 
miroir silk velvet; brimrichly 
shirred. Trimmed with large 
extra quality ostrich plumes 
and folds of fine quality 
black taffeta silk and velvet, 
tinished with jet cabachon. 
Positively worth $4.00. Can 
be ordered in black or colors, 
with black or white plumes, 
State color desired. $2 95 
Special Price, e 


only. Sizes 32 to 44 
in. bust measure. 
State size. Price, 95c 


couble_ etitched £ 
seams. Back of vest 
of good quality Ven- 
etian. Trousers cut §& 
very full and well % 
made; side buckle fj 
straps. Suit made} 
throughout as shown {#@ 


black taffeta silk 
» as shown, Black, 
a brown or navy 


in illustration. Sizes jg 

30to 44 inches chest Free Satalog of latest Fall eS E 
measure. Trousers and Winter Fashions Men’s, / 30 inches 
band; 30 to 34 inseam wearing apparel, millinery <@y, to 44 in 
Black only. State undermuslins, knitunder- (gy State 
size desired. Free wear, shoes, etc.. at lowest j size. “no 


ces. This free catalog will 
e senton request. Address 


S.E.COR. INDIANA AVE 
CHICAGO. 


$3.98 


& 261% ST. 
iLL. 


special priced 00 WY X& | Price 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 


— 


Don’t Buy a Stove or Range Until You First See 


How Much | iWwelrenevoow 
You Save Direct to You 


By Getting TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


OU want to make every cent you spend this year, count for quality and 
economy. 
If you need a stove or range, don’t buy until you get our factory prices, 

I promise you that I will save you $5, $6 or $10 on our smallest stoves, and as 
high as $18, $20 and even $30 on ourlargest. And I promise you that you cannot 
get anywhere at any price, a better stove or range than the Kalamazoo, 

Just let me quote you prices, Take our catalogue and compare the Kalamazoo 
quality and prices, with the best line of stoves and ranges you can find sold at 
retail) That will tellthe story. Youcanseefor yourself, You want to save money 
and you want to get high quality. Why not investigate our plan, then? Why not 
let me show you the difference between manufacturers’ prices and retail prices 
on stoves or ranges? 

We sell to you, direct from the factory, at actual factory prices, 


Days Approval Test—¢,P2y, tn 


I promise, in black and white, to refund your money—every cent 
1 of it—if hey do not find your purchase in every way exactly as 
represented. 

Kemember, every Kalamazoo is of the highest possible grade 
made of the best materials and in the best manner. You dea 
directly with the manufacturers—a company that has a larger num- 
ber of individual customers than any other stove company in exis- 
tence. We have sold thousands of stoves and ranges to 
readers of this journal, and no doubt can refer you to near 
neighbors who have saved money by buying a Kalamazoo. 
Many customers write that they have saved enough on a single Kalamazoo to 
pay for a whole season’s fuel. You can save enough to buy a new suit, a new 
dress, an article of furniture, or perhaps to pay your taxes, Is it not your 
interest to get our prices? 


TR at ee. 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 44) 


describing more than 300 sizes and styles of Coal and Wood Ranges, 

ane ~~ Rg igs Heaters, Hotel «Ranges, Base Burners, Laundry 
oves 

I know that if you get our prices—and see our quali 

even think of buying any othermake. Let me show you 


All Kalamazoo 
cook stoves and 


you will not 
ow much you 


Si ent thermome- can save. 
poy wieinlap par i moans William Thompson, Vice-Pres, & Gen. Mgr, 
bak é 
Ing cosy °"** KALAMAZOO STOVE CO.,Mirs. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


No. two alike. Finest yet published. F=27 

~:| Pretty Girls, Flowers, Panama Canal, |: 34 

~j| Battleships, Yellowstone Park, and other |: 

| new,choice subjects that always please. 

‘} All different; all colored; no comics. [Pe 

y\) The kind that sells $ to & cents each. |; 

Y: pipette All sent postpaid, with catalogue, just to q 

\ £ OF introduce ourlargeand select line of fine | 
\ Ba) 

WALK 


RE: =D 
— 3 


The Best Goods in the mar- 
ket. Goods advertised in The. 
Housewife represent the best 
in the market. Housewife 


BBE: 


high grade post cards at bargain prices. |: 


ER & CQ., 17Fairfield Ave., Chicago. 


FINE POST CARDS FREE 


A set of 3 most beautiful post cards you ever saw, if you 

send 2c stamp for postage. Full set of 10, Embossed 

Birthday, Flower, Friendship and Greeting cards, lovely 

designs in beautiful colors, for roc ; 30 cards, all different, 

25c. Nocheap stuff. Everyone answering this ad im- 

mediately will also receive our splendid family magazine 
_ and story paper 6 mos. on trial with each imal order or 
| one year with each 2sc order. 


86 Crawford Blk, Topeka, Kan. 


readers can do no better than 


by insisting on getting these 


goods when buying. 


Pape 18 


No Other Food: Product Has 
a Like Record | 


- Baers Cocos 


Pe ie 
| in 
Europe and 
America 


127 


Years of Constantly 
Increasing 


Registered ad Sales 


WALTER BAKER & G0., Ltd. 


[Established 1780] 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Does Your Granite Dish 
gegen Hot: Water Bag Leak ? 


M ENDETS: 


A PATENT PATCH 

“that mends all leaks in all utensils—tin 

brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, 
etc. Nosolder, cement or rivet. Any one 
can use them; fit any surface; two million 

in use. Send for sample pkg. i0c. Complete 
pkg. assorted sizes, 25c."post-paid. Agents wanted, 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box. 920 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


al ab BURN” WIRE KETTLE BOTTOM. 
= Rapid Seller. Agents make $3 to $5 per day. 
> Write for large catalogue and free sample ‘offer. 
® RICHARDSON MFG, CO., Dept, 18, BATH, N. Y. 


AGENTS: -$75 Monthly, Combination Rolling Pin. 
* Nine Articles Combined. i ; 


Lightning 
seller. Sample Free. Forshee Mfg. Co., C193, Dayton, O. 


A Suggestion for the Kitchen Range 


The exact arrangement shown in the cut 
may not meet your needs, but the idea that 
is embodied in the illustration may prove 
suggestive—and suggestive things are of- 
t:n of much more value than hard-and-fast 
rales. The most troublesome two features 
of an ordinary kitchen range are the trou- 
ble experienced in keeping the floor tidy 
behind and beneath it, and the heat which 
is developed and thrown out into the kitch- 
en, rendering this almost unbearable in 
Summer. A range that is built into the 
wall and chimney in the manner shown in 
the cut must of necessity be free from 
these disadvantages, for there is no inac- 
cessible floor space to catch dirt, while the 
open space, or hood, above the range, be- 
ing connected with a flue in the chimney, 
draws off nearly all the heat that rises from 
the fire. This is a very great advantage, 


. for it makes possible cooking with comfort 
in Summer. 


In_ the plan illustrated there are two iron 
shelves at each side above the range. ‘On 
these, food ready for the table can he set to 
keep hot: If the whole side of the kitchen is 
built out flush with the front of the range, 
there will be space at the right for a deep 
closet where kitchen dishes and kitchen 
utensils can be stored. On the left is a 
space where the mixing and kneading pro- 
cesses can be carried on. The space beneath 
the mixing table can contain the flour bar- 
rels that, mounted on castors, pull out easily. 
Above on either side are shelves for gro- 


ceries. The opening in front can havea 
curtain, to be drawn when the kitchen is 


S vept. 

Such an arrangement can best be carried 
into effect when a house is being built, but 
it would not be at all difficult to make use 
of some such plan in the case of houses al- 
ready built. A carpenter and a brick 
mas~2 should be able to bring such a de- 
vice “) pass. D. 
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and spices. 


-jn the center of each 


The Housewife for September, 1908 


Good Things | from the Kitchen 


‘Delicious isgwn-Besty 


\D EEL and slice some apples; butter a baking-dish, put ina lay- 

er of fine crumbs, then a layer of apples, then sugar, nutmeg, 
cinnamon, and cloves, and dot with butter; repeat till the dish is 
full, and pour over half a cup of molasses, or maple syrup, mixed 
with as much water. Cover with crumbs, set the dish in a pan of 
water, and bake till the apples are soft, basting with a little more 
molasses and water if itlooks at all dry. Serve. warm, with cream. 
Raisins may be added to this pudding, and the nutmeg and cloves 
omitted. 


Chocolate Walnut Pudding 


jRR OIL one pint of make 
AY milk, adc one ge 
half cup of sugar, three 
tablespoons gr ated 
chocolate, one _ table- 


spoon cornstarch, wet in 
a little cold milk, yolks 
of two eggs beaten light. 
Cook in a double boiler 
until thick. |©Remove 
from fire, add one-half 
cup of broken walnut 
meats. Mix thoroughly. 
Serve very cold in tall 
glasses with a big spoon- 
ful of whipped cream on: 
top. 


Chocolate Walnut Pudding 


Sauerkraut 


HIS variety of pickled cabbage, so dear to the German ficavt 

has been pronounced very wholesome by those*versed in the 
chemistry of foods. To prepare it in small quantities for home 
use, shred fine some white-hearted cabbages and put in a stone 
jar or wooden tub, sprinkling between the layers a handful salt 
and half tablespoonful cream of tartar. Put some of the big out- 
side leaves of the cabbage on top, add a little water, place a cover 
on the jar with a weight on it, and keep in a warm temperature. 
In a week or two the sauerkraut will be ready for use. 


Sauerkraut With Apples 


Pe gure tag fine some crisp white-hearted cabbage, then peel about 

half the quantity of tart apples and slice thin. Rub the in- 
side of a saucepan over with butter. Put at the bottom a slice of 
fat bacon, then a layer of cabbage, also some small bits of butter, 
four or five slices of lemon, a little ground mace and pepper, two 
or three tablespoonfuls of vinegar, then some of the sliced apples. 
Follow with a little ham or bacon, and more cabbage in alternate 
layers. When the stew pan is filled place a layer of veal fat on 


top and bake three hours in a moderate oven. Serve on a hot 
dish. 


Flawns or Cheese Cakes 


fio for one Neufchatel cheese one small cup sugar, the 

grated rind and half the juice of one lemon, a half cup 
each sifted cracker crumbs and currants, one tablespoonful melted 
butter, half a nutmeg grated, half a cup cream or rich milk, four 
eggs and a saltspoonful salt. Crumble the cheese and cracker 
crumbs together, beat the eggs and add together with sugar, salt 
Next add the butter and cream, and lastly the cur- 
rants, lemon juice and rind. Mix thoroughly, put into patty shells 
and bake fifteen or twenty minutes in a hot oven, not allowing 
them to brown. 7 


White Custard with Jelly 


I AKE a plain blanc mange by the recipe given ‘many 
Pour it 


A times before in this department. 
flat molds, until it is 
hard. Turn out ina 
pretty glass dish and 


into small 


mold put a teaspoonful 
of jelly. Serve with 
plain cream. Thisisa 
good company dish, for 
it looks as good as it 
tastes and is easily made. 


Baked Corn Custard 


Co. corn from the ear till you have about a quart, and put 

it through the meat-chopper, or, use canned corn in the 
same way. Mix with a cup of milk and the yolks of two eggs, 
beaten well, with sait and pepper; put into a baking-dish with bits 
of butter all over, dust with pepper, and bake brown. 


White Custard with Jelly 


Stuffed Squash 


E MOVE a small slice from the stem end, scoop out inside 

with a spoon, chop fine, adding bread crumbs, a dash of 
cayenne, a little salt, a teaspeonful of butter; mix well, return to 
squash and place ated back on.. Bake in a moderate oven in a 
pan, with enough water to keep from burning, for an hour, 


Baking Powder Biscuits 


yo a sifter half full of flour add two heaping teaspoonfuls of 

+S ~=s baking powder and sift. Then add a tablespoonful of lard 
and a pinch of salt, and mix with the hand until even; then stir 
in enough sweet milk to make a soft dough. Place on molding 
board and knead just enough to roll. Have the oven hot and 
bake them immediately, for at least ten minutes. ‘Try these with 
good butter and honey, 


added 


‘eaniae Waffles 


EAT the whites and yolks of three eggs separately. Add to 

the yolks one pint sour cream and two pints of flour. Add 

enough sweet milk to make the batter very thin. Add three table- 

spoonfuls melted lard, a teaspoonful’ soda: dissolved in a little 

milk and lastly fold in the whites. Bake quickly in very hot irons. 
Serve with butter, syrup or caramel sauce. 


Rye Drop Cakes 


HESE delicious little rye cakes are cooked in deep fat, the 
dough being dropped into it by teaspoonfuls. ‘The dry in- 
gredients should be 
mixed first, sifted 
twice, then the milk, 
molasses and egg 
gradually. 
Two-thirds of a cup 
of rye flour, two-thirds 
of a cup of flour, two 
and a half level tea- 
spoons of baking 
powder, one egg, half 


a teaspoon of salt, twotablespoons of molasses and half a cup of 
milk. 


Rye Drop Cakes 


German Puflerts 

A Rona crisp brown cakes are a favorite German dish, made 

as follows: Grate six good sized potatoes. Add to them 
half a teaspoonful finely chopped onion, half a teaspoonful of salt 
and one egg thoroughly beaten. Mix well. Have a frying pan 
very hot and put ina tablespoonful butter. Put in two table- 
spoonfuls of the batter and brown on both sides until crisp. The 
Germans usually serve apple sauce or some Stewed fruit with 
pufferts. 


Quick Celery Stew 

ieee very fine the outer stalks of celery, three or four of 

them, and pull off the strings ; or, chop any cooked celery 
left over; heat a quart of milk, drop in the celery, season with 
salt and pepper, add a pint of oysters without their juice, and as 
soon as their edges curl take all up, and serve like soup. Use 
the oyster juice in another soup, or add a cup of milk and make a 
luncheon soup, with cracker crumbs added to thicken. 


Cornstarch with Strawberry Jam 


OUR cups of scalded milk, half cup of cornstarch, quarter 

cup of sugar, quarter teaspoon of salt, half cup of cold 
milk, whites of three 
eggs, teaspoon of van- 
illa. Mix cornstarch, 
sugar and salt, dilute 
with cold milk, add to 
scalded milk, — stirring 
constantly until it thick- 
ens. Cook in double 
boiler fifteen minutes, 
Pour into small molds 
and let harden. Serve 
cold with a teaspoonful of strawberry jam on top of each little 
mold. 


D ACLS 
RACINE gees 
ty: SANA? S sppetes 


Cc rnstarch with Strawberry Jam 


Bread Pancakes 


MY HEAT pancakes made with bread crumbs are nice served 

\ with fresh fruit or preserves. Pour a pint scalding milk 
over a cup of stale (not dried) bread crumbs. Add a teaspoonful 
butter, and soak over night or until the crumbs are softened. 
When cool and ready to bake, add a pint of flour sifted with two 
teaspoonfuls baking powder and a half teaspoonful salt. Add two 
well-beaten eggs and a cup milk, possibly a little more. Beat the © 
batter thoroughly and bake on a hot, well-greased griddle. These 
will take longer to bake than the ordinary cake, 


A Breakfast Dish 


F°* an appetizing breakfast dish use ripe tomatoes and a 

little cold broiled or boiled ham. Chop the ham fine, using 
from a half cup to a cupful, and put it in a saucepan with three 
solid tomatoes peeled and cut in pieces. Adda half tablespoon- 
ful of butter, and cook a few minutes, then add two beaten eggs. 
Mix thoroughly and cook until the eggs are set; season and serve 
on hot toast ; sprinkle with chopped parsley. 


| Fried Green Tomatoes 
HOOSE fine, sound ones without blemishes, slice them 
about a quarter of an inch thick with a sharp knife. Have 
ready a hot frying pan with a generous piece of butter in the bot- 
tom, lay the slices in, sprinkle them with salt and pepper, if liked 
add a little cayenne pepper, as they brown on one side turn them 
and when done serve them on a hot dish. The frying pan will 
have to be replenished more than once when the taste for them 
is acquired, 


Salad in Apple Cups . 


NOVEL and pretty way to serve salad is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. Hollow out as many perfect, 
dark yed apples as 
there are people to be 
served. Fill the hol- 
lows with a salad of 
celery, nuts and small 
cubes of the apple, 
with a spoonful of 
mayonnaise on top. 
Arrange on salad 
plates, and surround 


Salad in Apple Cups 


with perfect white leaves of lettuce. 


Better 
Than Gas 


Ree 


66 Me ANGLE LAMPS IN ft Pp. ROOM § 
| in the house,’’ writes Mr. W. D. Manross, 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. Itis the most sat= 
isfactory system that I have yet tried, and I have} 
used gas, electricity, gasoline and acetylene. Il 
nearly lost my eye sighta pega boyy ago study=f{ 
fing <3 electric light. THIS IS THE FIRST SATIS= 
}FACTORY LIGHT to read by I have found since. f 


The Angle Lamp is lighted and extinguished like gas. 
May be turned high or low without odor. Nosmoke, no 
danger. Filled while lighted and without moving. Re- 
quires filling but once or twice a week. It floods a room 
with its beautiful, soft, mellow light. 

WRITE FoR OUR CATALOG “12” and our proposition fora 
30 DAYS’? FREE TRIAL 

Write for our Catalog ‘‘12’’ listing 32 varieties of The Angle 
Lamp from $2.00 up, now—before you forget it—for it gives you the 
benefit of our ten ‘years’ experience with all lighting methods. 
THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 159-161 W. 24th St., New York 
1 4m HANDSOME EMBOSSED F LOWER CARDS | 0 

No two alike. In12colorsand gold. These cards C 
are positively worth 5c, each or money refunded, 


JAS. LEK, Dept. 7, 72 A Canal Street, Chicago, 


THE VERY BEST SELLER FOR AGENTS 


Agents wanted for the celebrated Rogers Knives, 
Is R 0 G E R S Forks, Spoons, ete. Exclusive territory and goo 1 py. 


SILVERWARE ROGERS SALES C0, 30 W. 42nd St., New York, 


BIRTHDAY POST CARDS 


10 mailed for 10 cts. 90 cts. per hundred. Leap 
year post cards 12 for 15 cts. 
MADISON ART CO., 


MADISON, CONN, 


Darken Your Gray Hair 


DUBY’S HAIR aray HERBS 
restore gray, streaked or faded hair toits nat- 
ural color, beauty and softness. Prevents the 
hair from falling out, promotes its growth, 
prevents dandruff, and gives the hair a soft, 
glossy and healthy appearance. iT WILL 
NOT STAIN THE SCALP, is not sticky or 
aan dirty, containsno sugarof lead, nitrate silver, 
™ copperas, or poisons of any kind, but is com- 
posed of roots, herbs, barks and flowers. 
PACKAGE MAKES ONE PINT. It will 
roduce the most luxuriant tresses from dry, coarse and wiry 
Fait, and bring back the color itoriginally was beforeit turned 
gray. Full size package sent by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


OZARK HERB CoO., Block 59, St. Louis, Mo, 


OUR NEW 
‘PREMIUM LIST) 


FOR 1908-1909 


Will be ready for mailing about Sep- 
tember 15, and will be sent to any address 
on application by Postal Card. Itis the 

| most attractive Premium List that we have | 
ever issued. While the offers presented | 

| therein are unusually liberal, behind every | 
offer is a broad guarantee of money re-| 
funded in case of any dissatisfaction. 

i Those of our readers who will take a lit- 
tle of their spare time, and get up a club] 
for The Housewife, as a reward for their 
work in our behalf, can select any premi- 
um from the list which includes: — 


Cook Books 
Gift Books 
Bibles 
Dictionaries 
Fountain Pens 
Silverware 
Gold Rings 
Diamond Rings 
Teaspeonss 
Comb Sets 
Veil Pins 
Dinner Sets 
Silver Castors 
Pillow Shams 
Linen Napkins 
Bath Towels 
Fur Boas 


Smyrna Rugs 
Lace Curtains 
Bureau Sets 
Table Covers 
Stamping Outfits 
Briggs’ Patterns 
Toilet Sets 
Shears 

’ Scissors 
Shopping Bags 
Hand Bags 
Vanity Bags 
Silver Thimbles 
Ladies Watches 
French Dolls | 
Hair Ribbons 
Silk Shawls 


Please write us a postal to-day asking} 
| for our New Premium List and a copy will} 
be mailed when issued, together with 
subscription blanks, return envelopes and 


full particulars. 


can be secured as it is the only first class] 
practical and popular priced Household 
Magazine published in the United States, 
Address, Subscription Department, 
The Housewife, 52 Duane St., New York 


Wherever a copy off 
The Housewife is shown a subscription]. 


| The!:Flousewité for September, 1908 
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Brave, Honorable and True 
By Nellie Cravey Gillmore 


LISBY dallied over his coffee 
until the other three had gone. 
For some reason, unexplainable 
to himself, he felt a keen de- 
sire to be alone. But even 

then he was not satisfied, and later on when 
he went out into the street, he began, 
curiously enough, to experience a queer 
sense of loneliness. He didn’t want to be 
by himself at all, he decided; it was com- 
panionship he needed! So, instead of con- 
tinuing to his own office as he should have 
done, he turned in at Elm Street, and made 
direct for Truesdale’s. 

Half way the square, a bit of white sud- 
denly obtruded 
Clisby stooped and picked it up; as he 
did so, the delicate odor of violets came to 
his nostrils, and he held the embroidered 
cambric close enough to see the initials in 
the corner: “ B. T.” With an impulse of 
sentimentality, he thrust the handkerchief 
into his pocket and proceeded on his way— 
musing, Berenice, Bessie, Bertha—Belle, 
which? Hecould think of only the four, 
but he liked each one well enough to wish 
to meet the possessor of the dainty bit of 
lingerie tucked over his heart. 

And suddenly, like an inspiration, it 
came to Clisby what it was he really did 
want; not companionship, but a compan- 
ion. He got so far as to entertain %lean- 
ing toward “ Berenice ”—but just here he 


_ found himself in front of the office building 


in which Truesdale “ held forth.” 
As he reached the third floor and step- 


_ped out of the elevator a good-looking 


young woman madeas if to enter. But it 


-was “going up,” and she stepped back. At 


this juncture, Truesdale himself rushed out 
into the hall in his shirt sleeves and detain- 


ed her. 


“ Come back and wait a few minutes, 
Belinda, and Ill walk up with. you. I have 
just a few columns—By George, Clisby ! 
Where did you spring from?” | Truesdale 
was pumping the other’s hand vigorously 
even before he finished speaking. Then, 
“ This is my sister, Fred, just home from a 
convent; you’ve heard me rave about Bel- 
inda, old boy.” 

« And he’s written me whole quires about 
‘ Teddy Clisby,’ so I feel that we are any- 
thing but strangers, Mr. Clisby.” © And 
Belinda Truesdale laid one of her shapely, 
gloved hands in his. 

It was only a step from acquaintance- 
ship to intimacy, and but another from in- 
timacy tosentiment, especially in view of 
the handkerchief. Clisby’s abrupt roman- 
tic turn of temperament had caused him to 
leap at instant conclusions. “B. T.”— 
Belinda Truesdale, of course; and Fate 
had conspired to pave this subtle way to 
their subsequent—and inevitable—relation. 

In a month, Clisby had told Miss Trues- 
dale of his love. He showed her the wisp 
of cambric with her initials in the corner, 
and made bare the strange feeling he had 
instantly experienced upon holding it in his 
hand. Belinda had accepted it with a 
tumultuous heart, and pressed it to her lips 
in loving fervor after Clisby had gone. Asa 
matter of fact, it was not hers at all: it was 
very ordinary indeed, and a trifle frayed, 
but it had been the instrument of their hap- 
piness ina way, and was therefore very 
precious, 

The following day, Clisby returned with 
the ring, and armed buoyantly with the de- 
termination to speak to her father. 

But he received an unexpected check to 
his ardor by Belinda herself. 

“ Of course I love you, Teddy,” she told 
him, “ but I don’t believe ina girl’s rushing 
headlong into matrimony without one idea 
beyond the fact that she does love a man.” 

“Tt seems to me,” was Clisby’s retort, 
“That the very fact of loving, one, em: 
braces an acceptance of all other— 

“ No, it doesn’t,” she interposed quickly. . 
* You see, I’ve thought all this out, and I 
observed a lot in a quiet way, and its al- 
ways been my resolve that I would not 
bind myself to any man until I had been 


itself under his  feet.. 


assured—both for my own sake and his— 
that our love was founded upon the right 
basis. You are at liberty to put me to any 
test you see fit, dear, just the same as Iam 
going to do in regard to you. Now, from 
the bottom of my heart, I believe that you 
are everything that I would have you; but 
Iam going to prove it to you—us both. 
The man I wed must be brave, must be 
honorable, must be true.” 

“And to convince you that I am all 
three ?” 

“J must have a little time to decide, 
Teddy; as soon as I do,I shall let you 


know.” 


For the ensuing days, Clisby trod on 
clouds—and Belinda lived in much the 
same etherial atmosphere. He loved the 
girl so much, he was perfectly confident 
that he could come victorious through any 
test to which she chose to put him; she 
loved him well enough to be certain that 
he could be weighed in the balance with 
absolute safety. 

About a week later, Clisby entered his 
office one morning to find awaiting him a 
crisp blue envelope directed in Belinda’s 
eccentric characters. He tore it open 
eagerly, and this is. what he finally man- 
aged to drill into his dazed faculties : 


* Go to the ‘ Devil’s Lair’ at the south end 
of Peirson’s Lake, and bring me some of the 
crimson flowers that grow nowhere else but 
there, and I will know whether or not you are 
truly brave. 

“ Tell me the whole truth about that affair in 
Manila; if I am to become your wife, there 
should be no secrets away from each other. I 
desire to prove that you are thoroughly honor- 
able. 

“And to show me that you are true, grant 
this little concession to my (feelings): dismiss 
Miss Wainwright from your employ. Do not 
think me narrow or jealous, but rather that I 
love you so I cannot bearthat any other woman 
should be near you more than I!” 


Clisby crushed the paper savagely in his 
hand and flung it into the trash-basket. No 
need to re-read the lines; they would be 
stamped upon his brain in indelible colors 
to his dying day. So much for being a 
sentimental fool; he had only his own stu- 
pidity to thank, and it was probably just 
what he deserved. He would go away, 
away—away, where he would never see or 
hear of Belinda Truesdale. again. 

But suddenly a swift pang assailed him, 
and his hand went to his breast. He loved 
her, he loved her, and it would cost him a 
bitter struggle to give her up. 

But without hesitation, he picked up a 
pen and wrote his answer : 


“T could not go upon a fool’s, or a madman’s 
errand—even for the woman who is dearer to 


_me than life. 


“ That affair at Manila is locked in my breast. 
I could no more break my oath than I could 
slay my best friend. 

“As to Miss Wainwright, she has been a 
faithful employee for years; she has stood by the 
company through thick and thin, never neglect- 
ing her duty in a single instance. Were I to 
yield weakly to your caprice in this matter, I 
should prove myself of but frail fidelity indeed.’’ 


Without another word, Clisby sealed and 
directed the letter and took it out to post 
himself. 

Two days afterward, he received a line 
from Belinda asking him to come to her. 

She met. him at. the door herself, and 


Clisby marvelled at the look she gave him. 


But for an instant, there was a terrible 
stress of silence. They went into the 
library by tacit consent and took opposite 
chairs. Clisby was very white, and con- 
trolled his breathing by an effort, for the 
blow had struck him very heavily. 
’ Belinda spoke first. 

“ Have you—forgiven me, Teddy?” It 
was so lik2 the old dear tone, her eyes were 
so full of love-light that Clisby’s heart leapt 


within him. 


“ Belinda! It was all a joke—a trick. 
You didn’t mean—” 
“ No,” she interrupted him softly, “ it 


with a 
Reputation 


Since 1847 the 
world’s stand- 
ard of fine silver 
plate has been 
set by pieces 
stamped with the 
trade-mark 


“BATROGERS BR BROS. 


All the ‘the skill and exact workmanship 
born of 61 years’ experience are com- 
bined in knives, forks, spoons, etc., 
bearing this trade-mark. With this as 
your guide you cannot possibly err in 
the choice of fine silverware. 


Sold by leading dealers. Send for new 
catalogue ‘W-I6’ showing latest patterns. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Merwen, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor.) 


Meriden Silver Polish, the 
** Silver Polish that Cleans.”? 


was not a joke, Itwas-in dead, dead 
earnest,” She leaned forward suddenly 
and laid her little, trembling hands ‘in ‘his, 
“ You. have been weighed in the balance,” 
she said, “and found not—not wanting.” 

Clisby stared at her stupidly, crushing 
her fingers till she paled, “I—lI don’t un- 
derstand,” he said with rapturous wonder 
in his voice. 

“ Many another man would have risked 
his life to do my foolish bidding, You had 
the courage to refuse; therefore none are 
braver, 

“Had you betrayed the confidence of 
your friend to satisfy a woman’s distorted 
sense of your duty to her, you would have 
shown yourself a traitor, But you proved 
yourself an honorable man instead. 

« And if you had discharged that faith- 
ful little woman from your service, you 
would have made but a sorry husband for 
me, and I should never, never have. for- 
givenyou, But you’re as true as steel, 
Teddy, and—” 

But further words were lost, for Clisby 
had gathered her in his arms and was 
pressing his lips to hers, 


The Duty of Cheerfulness 


To look on the bright side and to look 
for the bright side are positive duties. No- 
body has a right to sulk perversely, or to 
make a merit of depression. When people 
are constantly melancholy a_ physician 
should be sent for and an effort made to get 
at the cause of the malady. Melancholia 
is a disease to be dreaded and fought as 
Christian fought Apollyon. Usually it is 
due to a physical condition that may be 
squarely met and ultimately vanquished. 
These remarks do not apply -to the deep 
sorrow that follows in the wake of bereave- 
ment, yet even this has its relief in acknowl- 
edging God’s will, and in looking beyond 
this world to the sweetness and peace of 
the next. Let us be bright and brave and 
cheery. ‘When we feel a little low in our 
minds, let us put on our outdoor things and 
go for a walk, orif we cannot do that, let us 
sit in the sunshine, and so far as we may 
keep our blues to ourselves, and try to 
speak to our friends as if everything around 
wore the hue of the rose. A brave endeav- 
or to look and speak cheerfully often results 
in routing depression and bringing back 
the happier mood. 


The Supreme Gift 

Grace Denio Litchfield’s great story which 
begins with this number of The Housewife, 
is a masterpiece and we hope that everyone 
of our 400,000 subscribers will read the 
opening chapters. We shall endeavor to 
print good long installments every month 
while the story is running in our columns, 
and you will miss a great literary treat if 
you fail to read it. 


The Right End. 
One day Percy, aged three, was playing 
with the tail of a big dog. 


“ Lookout,” said a careful aunt; “he'll 
bite you, dear.” 
*“ Oh no, auntie,” he said. “TI’se not at 


the bitin’ end.” 


Page 20 
The Supreme Gift 


Continued from page 7 


6 There, there, Miss’Kelden, dear, George 
and me guessed already it must be so, or 
you would have called me up last night to 
give it back. But we can put off the mar- 
rying a bit longer. Poor folks is used to 
waiting. It’s only the rich as must have 
everything to:once.” 

_, Joan had both arms around the girl’s 
neck. 

“It was my fault, Rose,” she whispered. 
“ T handed in the money. I lost it for you. 
It is all my fault.” | . . 

_“ No, Miss, no!” Rose insisted. “You’re 
never- to blame. And you've troubles 
worse nor us. We’re used to not having 
nothing but what our hands gets us. Weill 
do without it all right, Miss, though George 
hée,do say I’d better have seeni the side- 


shows. I'd have had that much out of. it, 
he says. Men’s a heap far-sighteder then 
women, ain’t they, Miss?” 'she ended, 


between a laugh and a‘sob, ** But here 
you’ve sat up ‘all night and: never even, 
‘loosened, your clc ak! Come into your 
bedroom, Miss,.do, and change your gown. 
You'll feel different in your ‘right clothes: 
There’s nothing comes anear it for changing 
the feelings; and a bath—tt washes the 
mind as clean as the body. 

She stood absorbed “ed dumb, yielding 
herself to the hands of the maid, who hav- 
ing arrayed her in a loose morning-gown, 
proceeded to put away the various articles 
of the discarded toilette. 

“ And this, Miss?” she asked, holding 
up the necklace in its leathercase. “ Shall 
] put this back in your father’s safe? It’s 
too valuable to be left lying round.” 

Joan threw a look of repugnance at the 
beautiful thing. 

“ Yes, put it away. 
sight of it.” 

“There was a rap as she sock sa Rose 
laid down the case and went to the door..| 

“It’s Mrs. Mulligan,” she announced, 
when she returned. She'll: talk you,out of 
every bit of life that’s left in you... And 
she’s that half-witted daughter of hers along 
thatit’s not fit to bring to the house, and 
the child, too. | Thompson says he can’t 
do nothing with them but they must have 
a word with you. Mr, Kelden has. give 
orders he'll see nobody but Mr: Dix.” | 

Joan-was standing beside the dressing 
table with the necklace in her hands..: « » 

“Rose!?. she cried. “Look! JI don’t 
know just how much this is wor.h, but it is 
. money—do you understand ?—money— 
everso much! And it is mine. My 
mother left it to me. I can sell it, Rose! 
Oh, why didn’t I think of it before? I can 
pay you back, dear.” She laughed like a 
child in. her relief. . 
you, and Mrs. Mulligan, and Carrie; and 
Mrs. Armstrong, and-—ah, how I wish now 
that I had other jewels, too ! But I can 
pay some of the neediest, at any rate. 
Quick! Help me to dress. I will take it to 
Mr. Henderson at once, and see what he 
will give me for it.” 


I can’t endure the 


Rose stood aghast. “ O Miss!. Your 
mother’s: necklace !” 
- “Quick, Rose, a ..street. gown. I must 


catch Mr. Henderson before he goes down 
town. ‘I couldn’t go to him at the store. 
Where does he live? _Do you know?” 

Yes, Rose knew. Her cousin was nurse 
_ to Mrs. Henderson’s last baby, and. he 
_ lived in the first house to the left from 
Connecticut Avenue on Jefferson Place— 
the yellow brick house. But Rose still de- 
murred. _ Would Mr. Kelden approve of 
selling the, necklace? . 

“ My father can only, be glad,’ Joan re- 
plied in a sweet steady voice. “And the 
necklace is mine, Rose. I do not.need to 
ask even his consent. What time is it? 
Shall I be too late?” 7 

Rose glanced at the clock, and started 
toward the door. ‘I'll send the order to 
the stable, Miss, and you'll have time for a 
mouthful of coffee while they’re making 
ready.” | 

“ No, Rose. No carriage. I can’t drive. 
Oh, my dear, what right have I to luxuries? 
And not that gown. ~ Haven’ t I something 
plain—something suitable ?” 

Kose was almost crying. “QO, Miss, put 
this on, do please! “What's the difference? 
You'll never look no.less a lady, no matter 
how poor you dress. . - Quality can’t be hid 
no more than a club foot, if you’ve got it.” 

But Joan had. taken down a dark green 
serge, the simplest gown in her wardrobe, 
and thrown it over her head. Rose brought 
her a cup of coffee. Thisshe drank stand- 
ing, more to satisfy Rose than from con- 


“O Rose, I can, pay. 
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scious need of nourishment. She seemed 
almost herself again as she hurried down 
the stairs, her package grasped tightly in 
her hand. 

Mrs. Mulligan, with her daughter and 
grandchild, had been shown into Mr. Kel- 
den’s den. They were sitting on the first 
seats that they had chanced upon, the 
daughter, a big vacant-faced brunette, star- 
ing stupidly about with eyes like rounds of 
black felt. ‘The child, a pretty little seven 


year old girl, was investigating her sur- 


roundings. 


Neither woman rose as Joan came in.. 


The child instantly ran up, in fearless friend- 
liness.» “Joan smiled lovingly down at both 
women, and bent to kisg’the® little*girl, who 


was holding a fold of her hostess’ skirt ae 


tween tiny appraising fingers... ~ 

“?’Tain’t silk, Gran, ain't: nothin’? but 
wool,” she aiiniounced, and dropping it 
turned off in qe of more ipo? ob- 
jects... 5 

A transforming | Siete came over the old 
woman’s features at Joan’s smile. 

“ 1’m loath. to worrit. yous Miss but me 
and me. ‘Pore Liza’s:little Savin’s is all gone 
along o’ yer Pa’s failin’and we'll be without 


no- home but’ the workhouse if ‘yous won’t 
- *Tain’t: much of a plate we has. 


help us. 
now but it’s ourn and it’s a heaven to the 
likes of, us and’ yous. wouldn’t believe how 
little it takes to hold our souls to our bodiés 
so long as we’ve‘a roof over our heads. If 


yous would just speak the word to yer Pa 


Miss and tell him: we ain’t askin’ for it all 
back but orfly. for a little ‘on’t. We could 
do with less than we’ve had:but we can’t do 
with nothin’ at all. Himhas allays been so 
kind Miss.» Him’ll never Jet us be throwed 
out. Yous can see for yerself. as me pore 
Liza ain’t fit to go among: strange folk. 
And +the child Polly, ‘Miss °— 


she’d have growin’ up outside of her own 
home which is all the shelter she’ll ever 
have against bad tongues Miss.” 

Polly was gazing transfixed at the brass 
appointments of the desk. 

“Ho, Gran, look !” she piped out, hearing 
her name. “All them’s gold !” 

Joan had hold of Mrs. Mulligan’s hand, 
and as the words poured out, she looked 
from the speaker to Liza, who was picking 
at the cushion of her chair, while Polly was 
examining the various writing articles one 
after another, with rapidity and thorough- 
ness. 


os Dear Mrs. Mulligan, you are not to 
lose your home,” Joan said. “You can 
trust me. I promise you that you shall not 
be turned out. I can’t staynow. I must 
go out at once.... But you may feel perfect- 
ly safe—perfectly sure. You know I al- 
ways keep my word. You won’t worry any 
more, will you?” 

Polly was at the mantel. 

“ The clock’s gold, Gran. It’s a purty 
clock,” interposed the shrill little voice. 

The old woman’s faded eyes brightened 
with perfect faith. She sat up almost erect. 
Her voice took on color again. 

_ Just hear to them blessed words Liza! 
But yous sees for yerself Miss as me pore 
gurl can’t take .nothin’ in, 
That’s 


to yous. So I set off fust thing. 


what Andy Gower should a’ done only he. 


wouldn’t hear to nothin’. If he’d took my 
advice he’d not be lyin’ on his floor now the 
dead corpse he is.” 

“ Andy !” Joan gasped. “ Andy Gower? 
But he was better when I saw him.” 

“Yes Miss but it’s him right enough. 
An’. it’s well yous seen him when yous did 
for he’ll be buried handsome in the suit 
yous give him. ”*Iwas just some pizen he 
took Miss. Yes Miss he took it this morn- 
in’ as soon as he knowed for sure that his 
savin’s was gone. 


sick and earnin’ nothin’ but drug bills. His 


chillun was better off with him away he. 
said and God would mebbe find him a 


place in the next world where livin’ wouldn’t 
be so hard.” 3 
Joan was sick with horror. 


“Oh! why couldn’t he have waited—. 


only a day—an hour—” 

“] dunno,’ Mrs. Mulligan returned. 
“ Andy allays was precipitous. | He mar- 
ried the same way. He just took the no- 
tion and done it. There warn’t never no 
foolin’ round with Andy. © His wife was 
havin’ a fit right smart when I left but she 
come to to say I was to tell yous Andy's 


death layat yer Pa’s door and she locked | 
to yous to do somethin’ by her and ler — 
the > 


chillun. There’s three chilun andl 


~[-promise. 


a hint of 
anxiety swept cloud-like ‘over her t inexpres- 3 
sive face, afid was gone—* it’s'a pore show 


I knowed. 
’twould be all right as soon as ever I come 


He said he couldn't. 
abide. to see his family starvin’ and him.|\ 
pleasure,” 


fasal: 


youngest squints that fearsome ’twould give 
yous a turn to come on him unexpected.” 

Polly had reached a window. “Gran! 
The hinder side of the curtains is all gold 
silk !” 

Joan was holding by the back of a chair 
to steady herself. Her flesh crept. The 
vision of Andy Gower lying dead on the 
floor, with his wife in hysterics beside hin, 
froze the blood in her veins. 

“ Tell her—tell her—I will do what I 
can—all that I can. Iprotnise. I will do 
all I can—for you all. I will help all I can. 
I promise.” | 

Still speaking, still promising aid, she 
went out into the soft cool sunshine of the 
delicious April morning. 


CHAPTER VI 


It was such a day as comes only in 
Spring. The beauty of it fell mistily on 
Joan’s troubled senses as she hurried along 
Connecticut Avenue. Hope was in the at- 
mosphere. Help was surely at hand. 

It was eight o’clock, and Washington 
does not wake early in its aristocratic 
regions. The great houses were mostly 
still asleep, or but lazily stirring out of their 
last dreams. Save for the working people, 


who keep no hours, Jean had Dupont Circle 
te herself. She crossed the beautiful round 


park under the shadows of trees thrilling 
into their first green. The old bronze Ad. 
miral stolidly planted at its heart looked 
out over as gay colors as had ever floated 
from his audacious masthead. 

Jefferson Place was not far. Joan 
reached the warm yellow brick house just 
as Mr. Henderson sat down to breakfast. 
The front door was opened by} a bright- 
faced maid with two sleek terriers dancing 
at her heels, Joan took courage when she 
saw the little creatures. The house that is 
friendly to dogs has always something kind- 
ly in its atmosphere. The maid ushered 
her into the front room and drew back the 
gold plush hangings from the bay window, 
while the dogs leaped about the stranger. 

The room was a place made to be happy 
in. Indeed joy seemed the order of the 
house. A bulfinch was whistling in some 
upstairs region. Childish shouts, mingled 
with maturer laughter, came from the din- 
ing-room beyond, and as the maid, calling 
off the dogs, returned thither to announce 
the guest, a medley of merry sounds burst 
from its opening door. 

The normality of it all lightened the ten- 
sion at Joan’s heart. Not every home was 
spoiled and desolate. 
for that, and her hope put forth fresh leaves. 

Mr. Henderson came in at once. He 
was a fine-looking blond of alert middle age, 
with a good face, puckered. around the 
eyes into innumerable confidence-inspiring 
wrinkles. Joan had never seen him before— 
he was seldom caught by his customers in 
his show rooms—but she trusted him: at 
sight. 

There was not a soul in the city ignorant 
of the Kelden failure, though being unin- 
volved in the catasthrope, Giles Henderson 
viewed it with a wholly impersonal interest, 
But that Mr. Kelden’s daughter should call 
to see him at thathour and in‘his private 
house, excited his.curiosity to the utmost. 
He had too much tact, however, not to con- 
ceal his surprise, and he came forward with 
cordial ease. 

Joan was standing in ‘the half citcle of the 
window, the light turning the curling ten- 


drils ofher. hair into burnished copper.. 


There was.a pathetic droop in the lines of 
the young .figure, and the face under the 


broad brimmed hat.was pitifully. white.and 


strained. - There was’ even something like 
terror in the great brown eyes. 

“1 know I “have disturbed you,” she be- 
gan tremulously.. “ You. must forgive me. 
Probably you have heard of our “trouble, 
I had to see you'at once.’ 

“Whatever I can do for you will be a 
Henderson returned Coustreaaty. 
« Will, you. not sit»down ?” 

Joan tPariked. him with a gesture of re 
7 will not keep you Tong. Itis a 
matter of business. 1 know that you must 
buy stones as well as sell them, and I came 
to ask you—to show you—to see if—” 

She faltered, and removing the wrapper, 
opened the case and held it toward him. 

«Will you buy this?” she asked, so 
simply that he had no idea of the sicken- 
ing throb at her heart. 

He bent forward, raising his eyebrows. 
“This? . You mean this?” 

“Tt was my mother's,” Joan said, her 
voice ‘falti ing. I think you must remem- 
brit. My father took it to you last Novem- 
ber.. Tue clasp was unsafe. 


She thanked God | 


You had it ! 


for a long time—two or more months, if I 
am not mistaken.” 

“ Oh, of course. I remember very well,” 
Henderson took the glittering riviere from 
the case and going to the window held 
it up to the light examining it critically, 
stone by stone. A look of satisfaction 


_grew upon his features. “ Admirably done,” 


he murmured. “A successful piece of 
work in every particular. And you wish- 


ed—?” He turned back to Joan. “I did 
not exactly understand—” 
- “ T want to sell it,’ she said. “I must 


sell it. © It is’mine. 
what I will with it.” 

“ Yes, yes,” Giles Henderson said hastily, 
troubled by her distress. “ Your father 
gave me to understand that this was for 
you. I took the order myself. In fact, 
nobody besides knew anything about the 


I can do absolutely 


matter. A perfect specimen of the kind it 
turned out.” He re-passed it through his 
fingers. “It would mislead an. expert. 


There is no place like Paris for such work. 

But—” 

Joan was waiting breathlessly. 
pause that followed seemed endless. 
« What is it worth?” she asked faintly. 

‘‘ What would you give me for it?” 

Its value would surely cover more than 
she had promised. Already she saw Rose’s 
loss made good, Mrs. Mulligan happy in 
her poor little home, and Andy Gower’s 
wife and children cared for. She swayed 
forward, her eyes fixed on the necklace in 
the jeweller’s hand. Had he counted the 
stones? Did he realize their size and 
faultlessness? . What had she heard it was 
worth—twenty thousand—thirty thousand 
dollars? Mr. Henderson would give her 
its ‘full value. — ‘Apart from his reputation 
for intégrity, every look of the man inspired 
confidence. He was shifting the necklace 
from one hand tothe other as if weighing 
iti», ‘There was a crease between his blond 
eyebrows... He threw a glance of fatherly 
pity at the young girl. 

“Why, my dear young lady, I should be 
most happy to oblige you in any possible 
way, but the fact is—we don’t deal in such 
things at all. I undertook this merely to 
oblige your father—to help him out, you 
understand. I wish with all my heart that 
it had done so as effectually as he was con- 
vinced that it would. But this—treally, it 
is not worth your while to attempt to dis- 
pose of it. Its intrinsic value is inappreci- 
able. It has none, in fact. The setting, 
of course—would sell as old’ gold. It would 
virtually bring in nothing.” 

“ Nothing —no intrinsic value — my 
mother’s necklace !” she stammered. 

“ Oh, your mother’s necklace—that is a 
different matter altogether,” Henderson re- 
joined. “Iam not referring to that, my 
dear Miss Kelden. That, as you remem- 
ber, was worth about thirty thousand dol- 
lars. Thirty-two thousand, five hundred 
dollars was the precise sum that I gave 
your father for it, being the exact valua- 
tion of the stones.” | 

“My father?” The room was whirling 
strangely. “You gave ,him. thirty-two 
thousand, five hundred dollars for it? Gh, 
it is not possible ! igi aera 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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The 


If you have enjoyed the first trxtalinent 
of The Supreme Gift we wish to assure you 
that the story grows in interest and intensity 
as it progesses and the most fascinating 
chapters are yet to be printed. We shall 
give a good long instalment of the story in 
the next number of The Housewife and we 
hope that our readers will tell their friends 
all about it and invite them to subscribe. 
The Housewife can be had six months on 
trial, July to December, for only fifteen cents. 
As this is a special offer, all trial .subscrip- 
tions at this price must begin and end with 
numbers mentioned. Namely, July to De- 
cember both inclusive. : 


A Link Between Husbands and Wives 


Blessed be the little children who make 
up so unconsciously our life-disappoint- 
ments... How many couples, mutually un- 
able to bear each other's. faults, or to bear 
the causes of irritation, find solace for their 
pain in these golden links which still con- 
tinue to unite them! On that they are one. 
There they can really repose. Those 
fragile props keep'them from quite sinking 
disheartened by life’s roadside. How often 
has a little hand drawn amicably together 
two else unwilling ones, and made them see 
how bright and blessed earth may become 
in pronouncing that little word—* forgive !” 
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SELECT LIST OF 


FAMOUS BOOKS 


We offer the readers of THe HOUSEWIFE a 
selection from this list of copyrighted fiction 
containing the best selling books of the present 
time. The Authors represented in this list are 
easily in the front rank of the fiction writers 
of the present day. They are well known as 
writérs of good, wholesome stories of absorbing 
interest without any of the tiresome or objec- 
tionable features of the old-time, old-fashioned 
Novel. These beautiful books are all full 
Library size, 12 mo., nearly eight inches long, 
five and one-half inches wide and one inch 
thick. ‘They are handsomely bound in attrac- 
tive colored cloth and are well printed from new 
readable type on good book paper. 


Six Months for Fifteen Cents 


We will send THE HOUSEWIFE 
on trial to new subscribers all the 
rest of this year, July to December 
both inclusive, for only Fifteen 
Cents. If you will send us only Six 
new trial subscriptions at Fifteen 
Cents each, we will give you as a 
reward for your effort, Any Book 
from the following list: 

AT THE MERCY OF TIBERIUS 

By Augusta J. Evans 
THE ROSE OF OLD ST. LOUIS 
By Mary Dillon 


IN THE PALACE OF THE KING 
By F. Marion Crawford 


ST. ELMO 
By Augusta J. Evans 


VASHTI od 
By Augusta J. Evans [agiN Ea 

INFELICE “Ty Iron 
By Augusta J. Evans i : 


THE CRISIS 
By Winston Churchill 


CAP’N ERI 
By Joseph C. Lincoln 


EBEN HOLDEN 
By Irving Bacheller 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER 
By Edward Eggleston 


QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER 
By Charles Felton Pidgin 


THE MASTER CHRISTIAN 
By Marie Corelli 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


By Mary Johnson 


THE SILENT PLACES 
By Stewart E. White 


THE BLAZED TRAIL 
By Stewart Edward White 


THE MASQUERADER 
By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


THE RIGHT OF WAY 
By Gilbert Parker 


THE MAN ON THE BOX 
By Harold MacGrath 


BLACK BEAUTY 
By Anna Sewell 


SARACINESCA 
By F. Marion Crawford 
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YRICHARD CARVEL 
¥ By Winston Churchill 


HALF A ROGUE 
By Harold MacGrath 


JA SPECKLED BIRD 
By Augusta J. Evans 


JANICE MEREDITH 
By Paul Leicester Ford 


THE CALL OF THE WILD 
By Jack London 


BREWSTER’S MILLIONS 
By George Barr McCutcheon 
The above list of 27 popular 
copyrighted books comprises a 
wide range of good, wholesome 
reading, including History, Rom- 
ance, Adventure and Sentiment, 
and every story is intensely inter- 
esting from beginning to end. 


OUR BOOK OFFER 


We will send The Housewife on 
trial to new subscribers all the rest 
of this year, July to December 
both inclusive, for only Fifteen 
Cents. If you will send us only 
Six new trial subscriptions at 
Fifteen Cents each, we will give 
you as’ a reward for your effort, 
any Book you select from this list. 


The Housewife, 52 Duane St., New York 


| By George B. McCutcheon | 
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Concerning the Mail 
By Annette Baker 


UST like a woman!” said the money order clerk, as soon as the indignant 
patron was out of hearing. “ She came in angry because her little girl had 
not been able to get the money, and went out more provoked than ever 
when she had to erase a lot of writing and sign her name correctly. Why 
is it that women can not learn to use common sense in business?” | While 

he was airing his woes inside, the indignant woman was telling a friend on the street 
that “some people like to show 
their authority,” and so it goes. 
Just as long as women guess at 
business matters, just so long will 
the whole race of them have re- 
proach heaped upon their heads 
for ignorance. 

“If you don’t. know, ask,” is 
safe advice for all people, and 
women would do well to heed it. 
In the case of the woman with the 
money order, she signed her name 
Mrs. John Jones, when the order 
was made payable to Mrs. Mary 
Jones, thus making it impossible 
for the clerk to pay the order to 
the child who presented it. One 
would think as often as men and 
women have been told that the 
names on legal documents and all 
business papers must be exactly 
alike, there would be no such mis- 
takes, but they occur every day, 
especially at post offices. In the 
face of all the printed instructions 
and oral advice from officials, the 
women argue something like this 
every time. “You know I’m Mrs. 
John Jones and my first name is 
Mary, so what’s the difference ?” 
The weary clerk replies that the 
government is not in possessicn 
of this knowledge, but the woman 
departs unconvinced. It is just as 
easy to get it right as wrong, but 
it seems to infringe on her rights to have things correct, so she argues the case. 

In large cities people never dream of expecting their letters without having them 
properly addressed to street and number, but in a town of from eight to twenty thous- 
and inhabitants a great many people imagine they are so well known as to require no 
street address. Especially is this true of papers and magazines they order. 


A certain paper may come for years and years without the street and num-. 


ber, but suddenly the postman resigns and a sub takes his place. Forwith the 
trouble begins. The women of the family besiege the bewildered new man with 
inquiries as to “our paper,” and take up his valuable time telling him how the other 
man “never made a mistake.” If it comes regularly after that the matter may be 
dropped, but more often the mistress of the house makes a trip to the post office and 
personally informs the postmaster the new man is incompetent and should be removed 
at once. It never once enters her mind to write to the publishers and have them add 
the street and number to the address, which should have been done years before, but 
she makes trouble for the new postman, because the paper is not forthcoming. 

As a matter of fact the best known people in every small city are the ones whogive 
the least trouble in mail matters, and who are careful to have all matter addressed 
properly as far as possible. Of course there Will always be people who will not do things 
correctly, but their outgoing mail may be depended upon to be all right. Magazines 
and newspapers are plainly marked, every letter is clearly addressed, and every im- 
portant change is reported at once to the proper official. In case of leaving town for 
a few weeks and wanting certain papers, sufficient postage is deposited with the local 
office together with a list of the papers wanted, as only first-class matter can be for- 
warded free of charge. These sensible patrons are the delight of the postmaster and 
his force, and there are more women in the number than some people imagine. 

Every visitor, every roomer, every person connected at all with the family, should be 
reported at once to the letter carrier 
or at the office. One of the regular 
slips furnished by the department, a 
postal card or even a piece of note 
paper will do, and on it should be 
clearly written the name. In case of 
a married lady, her own and _ hus- 
band’s name should appear, while the 
name of the man visitor should be 
written out in full, no matter if he 
usually does receive his mail by ini- 

‘tials only. Another thing the carrier 
should have,a list of the children of 
the family, for many people, who 
should know better, send Christmas 
gifts, Easter cards, valentines and 
birthday cards to little folks without 
ever putting them in care of their 
parents. It is really wonderful how 
many things, are delivered by the 
post office department with insufficient 
addresses, but that is no excuse for 
adding to the. burdens of the clerks. 

~ Often the department takes a hand 
in the size of cards and different articles admitted to the mails, but women are great 
sinners along this line as far as they are allowed to go. The tiny envelopes or odd 


sizes are the bane of the postman’s life, since he can not tie them in with ordinary 


mail and feel sure they will not slip out unobserved. The best envelopes of all are the 
stamped ones sold by the department everywhere since they are substantial and of the 
correct size. Many ladies object to them on the ground that they look business like, 
but they certainly are more beautiful than the ‘colored monstrosities sold in stationery 
stores, besides being of better quality. The fad of dropping a bit of wax ‘on the flap 
without sealing in the ‘ordinary way ought to come to an abrupt end, because the 
machines for marking letters crush the wax and leave the letter open, thus bringing 
more complaints from the ladies who are certain their mail has been tampered with. 
Every letter should be carefully addressed, securely sealed and bear in the upper left 
hand corner the name and address of the sender, 
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GUIDE TO 


LACE MAKING 


Be sure to send for ouk"Ciuide 
to Lace Making.” You will find 
it simply invaluable. It explains 


all about the different stitches— 


the exact and easiest way of work- 
ing them. It contains illustrations 
showing the details of each stitch 
—Duchesse,- Honiton, Renais- 
sance, Flemish, Arabian, etc., etc. 
To Housewife readers this book is only 6 cts., 
or three 2 cent stamps, postpaid. Address 
The Housewife, 52 Duane St., New York 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


A Blemish to a Woman's Beauty that 


Can Be Permanently Removed 
Send me your address, enclose stamp, and I will tell you 
how | permanenily cured myself by home treatment 
that is safe, positive and true to nature 
Results Guaranteed, or | will Refund the 
‘ Trifling Cos 
Florence Hawthorne, 559 White Plains Av., New York 


A Famous Book 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster 


By Edward Eggleston 


This charming 
story of Back- 
woods Life in 
Indiana 50 years 
ago now ranks 
among the Class- 
ics of American 
Literature and 
is the book which, 
made Edward | 
Eggleston _ fa- 


FT COMPANY VY @ ue 
mous as a vivid 


SSS 
S39 LAFAYETTE STREET 
NEW YORK 


v writer of Ameri- 


can character 
. stories. Its 
wholesome tone and genuine Fun, as well 
as its happy delineation of the characteris- 
tics of the Pioneers of that time, make it a 
volume that should have a place in the 
library of every home. 218 pages fully 
illustrated, well printed on good paper and 
beautifully bound in colored paper covers 
and will be given free for a club,of Four 
Trial Subscribers to THE HOUSEWIFE at 


15 cts. each. 3 
Address The Housewife, 52 Duane St., New York. 


i . The very 

%, latest Out- 
™ 5 _ gm= fit contain- 
Qn ing all new. 


{hs ' 
\ pe ee ye Ne and up-to 
( fia Bi } ; date care- 
a & ~ 4 ZA fully _ per- 
\ 291 FB )NNSAHDY forated de- 
ye : signs, vary- 
ingin size 
wx) from a large 20x20 Centerpiece to 
% in. for filling in purposes, for 
J \9 outline and solid embroidery, 
w painting, burnt wood, leather, etc., 


Garland Stamping Outfit. 


Wm, @)I 


\) 


and with two alphabets. With 
each outfit is a tablet of blue La 
Incomparable, which is the best 
method of pepe aes A as it requires 
no hot iron to set the designs, and 
will not rub off or soil the finest 
material, The designs are all 
stamped on three double and _ one 
single large sheets of the finest 
bond paper equal to seven single 
sheets in all, and may be used over 
and over apn. This gives a total 
of Fifty Handsome Designs and 
two Alphabets, one Stick La In- 
comparable, one Distributor, 
and Manual of Instructions, and 
comprises one of the largest and 
' most satisfactory stamping 
outfits ever offered. 
_ The following is a Par- 
\ tial List of Designs in this 
) .) outfit : 


.) Alphabet, 1 inch 

) Alphabet 1% inch. . 
* Strawberry and. blossom 
centerpiece, 20X20 in, 
Wild Violet centerpiece, tox 
Io inches. 
Wild Rose and Daisy for 
corner of scarf 


American fla Collar 

Field Daisy border Pear and branch for tray 
Spray of Poppy clot 

Pansy Dragon 

Helen Gould Rose Wild sweet Brier Rose 


French knot and scallop Forget-me-not 


border Design of Bird 

Mistletoe Butterfly 

Wild Strawberry Design of Chicken for bib 
Anchor Design of Shumach leaves 


General McArthur Rose Carnation 
General Grant Geranium Currant 
for piano scarf, 13x14 in. Basket of Violets 
Rose Blue Bel 

And many other handsome designs, 

The Garland Stamping Outfit will be, sent com- 
plete as above described for only 15 cts. | Address 
Home Publishing House, 52 Duane St., New York 
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OMEHOW the best. of the 
canning always comes at - 
the end of the season. | 
Perhaps it is then that Na- 
ture is so lavish with her 

good thingsthat housekeepers can not 
resist the inclination to make them last 
as long as possible, or it may be that the 
Fall weather with its hint of frost is a 
more enjoyable time for pickling and | 
spicing and canning and preserving than the Summer; but certain it is 
there is something lacking in the woman who does not long to can in the 
Fall. Just to walk down the street of the village means to get intoxi- 
cated with the odors of pickles and preserves and jams that hang 
in the air, for from every kitchen—every real kitchen—comes the 
smell of something cooking that makes the passerby sniff the air and 
long to be calledin forataste. There is a regular back door exchange 
of good things, till the families are surfeited with samples of preserves 
and pickles. 

Now it is that the thrifty housewife looks up her supplies at small 
cost. Green tomatoes may be had for the asking, peppers hang red on 
the frost-nipped vines, the last of the beans sell for asong, tomatoes are 
“cheap as dirt” and everything else in abundance, unless the year has 
been very unfavorable. It is possible to pick up “specked ” or wind- 
fall apples for mincemeat and jelly almost for nothing, inferior celery 
plenty good enough for chili sauce and chow-chow may be had for about 
one-fourth what is asked for the good product, andthe market and 
gardens teem with things. that must be used at once or spoiled by the 
frost. It is so enjoyable to use the coarser stalks of celery for all sorts of 
good things in the canning line and save the hearts for the table, and 
the fruits may be sorted carefully to use the poorest for jellies. Aside 
from the cost of sugar and cans and other supplies, every empty can in 
the house may be filied in an ordinary season for amere nothing at the 
very close. This isthe timetolay in a good supply of pickles and 
relishes as well as material for pies in the shape of pumpkin, mincemeat, 
apples, late peaches and other fruits. The picklesto be used in early 
Winter need only to be tied up in jars, but those for use later on should 
be sealed. 

In making pickles in the Fall it is well to remember that the vege- 
tables are all much harder, and harder to cook than when they were 
tender and watery in Summer. Soft, mushy pickles are abominable, but 
so are hard raw ones. 
will enable even the amateur housekeeper to get them just right, for 
no set time may be given with accuracy. On a heavy, gloomy day 
things do not boil as rapidly as a bright, clear one, so allowance must be 
made for the fire, the weather, the kind of vessel used and other things. 
Nearly every vegetable is better for being salted and hung to dripin a 
coarse bag over night, or the salt water pressed out of it after standing 
over night. Of course this can not be done with ripe tomatoes, but 
green tomatoes, pickles, cabbage, onions and beans are much better for 
a salt soaking. Onetablespoon of salt to a quart of vegetable, the salt 
being well pressed or dripped out, is a safe rule. 

Never use an imperfect kettle for making pickles nor steel forks. 
Silver forks and spoons or wooden ones should be used and the kettle 
should be a perfect one. Stoneware is excellent, especially for putting 
away the finished products, and there should be nothing in the way of 
metal in contact with them to invite trouble. Pickles in tin are poison. 
Glass or stoneware jars should be used for everything where vinegar is 
a part of the contents. | 

MIXED VEGETABLES FOR Soup.—Peel and cut up fine four quarts of 
ripe tomatoes, one pint carrot, twenty-four small onions and the coarse 
(not the greenest) stalks of ten heads of celery. There should be two 
pints of the celery when done. Put all onthe stove with one pint of 
lima beans and four quarts of sweet corn scrapedfromthe cob. Cut 
the tips off the grains and with a strong knife press the kernels out. 
The cobshould look very rough with hulls when done. Cook together 
for three hours the tomato, celery, beans, corn, onion and carrot. If 
liked a small head of parsley may be added. Add one tablespoon of salt 
and stir often, so that the whole mass may be thoroughly cooked. Do 
not add water unless absolutely necessary. The tomato juice will be 
enough. Can while boiling hot. In Winter add one quart of this mix- 
ture to your broth and the soup is made. One teaspoonful of shredded 
red pepper to this amount may be added if liked. 

CORN AND TOMATOES.—Use three pints of tomato prepared as for 
canning to two pints of sweet corn cut from ear. Salt to taste and 
cook three hours slowly. Can at oncein glass or stone jars. Nice as a 
vegetable or for soup. 

CHILI SAUCE.—Twenty-four ripetomatoes (medium), eight onions, 
four green peppers, two pints of chopped celery, one quart vinegar, one 
pint sugar, salt to taste, one tablespoon ginger, one tablespoon ground 
mustard, one tablespoon mixed spices (loose), one teaspoon black pep- 
per or one-fourth of cayenne and a dozen whole cloves. Chop all the 
vegetables rather fine and boil everything together about an hour. Can 
while hot. | 

CHILI SAUCE.—Eighteen large tomatoes peeled and chopped. Add 
two cups vinegar, one cup sugar, two teaspoons salt, one teaspoon cinna- 
mon, one-half teaspoon cloves, two, teaspoons celery seed and red or 
black pepper to taste. Boil all together half an hour. Ten minutes be- 
fore canning add four medium onions chopped fine and one small musk 
melon chopped fine. Have the onion and melon chopped and salted 
with two tablespoons of salt two hours before needed so that the salty 
water may be well pressed out. Cook and can. 

CHOWDER.—Three-fourths peck green tomatoes, six cucumbers, one 
head of very white cabbage, six small musk melons, six onions.. Chop 
fine and late in the evening sprinkle thoroughly with one-half cup of 
salt. Let drain over night and next morning put on tocook with two 
quarts vinegar, two pounds brown sugar, one tablespoon celery seed, 
one tablespoon mustard (dry) and one tablespoon mixed spices. Bring 
to a boil, stirring so that every part is heated and then can. If not salt- 
ed enough from the soaking use a little more while cooking. 

Cuow-CHOow.—One peck green tomatoes, two heads of cabbage, six 


A little practice anda great deal of watching. 


in succession and then cover closely with plate and paper. 
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The Pleasant Art of Canning 


BY HILDA RICHMOND 
Fifth Article 


onions, four cucumbers, three pints 
brown sugar, two teaspoons celery 
seed, one teaspoon black pepper, one- 
half cup grated horseradish and two 
tablespoons mixed spice. Cover with 
vinegar and cook slowly for two hours, 
Chop tomatoes, onions and cabbage 
rather coarse as the cooking shrinks 
them. 

GREEN TOMATO PICKLEs.—Slice 
half peck of green tomatoes and sprinkle with three tablespoons of salt. 
Let drain over night or all morning, and let the salt water run off. Do 
not press. Add one quart vinegar, two tablespoons mixed spices, one 
shredded red pepper (if liked), one pound brown sugar and more salt if 
not salty enough. Cook half an hour and can. 

GREEN CUCUMBER PIcKLEs.—Take half bushel of small cucumber 
pickles. Dissolve one pint salt in enough water to cover the pickles and 
pour over them boiling hot. Let stand till next morning when make 
fresh brine and repeat process. Do this three mornings and the fourth 
rinse off with clear water. Put on clear water to cover and let them 
stand twenty-four hours. Drain and drop into hot vinegar to which has 
been added a little horseradish root scraped clean and a bag of mixed 
spices. Two orthree roots as long as the finger and as thick. The 
spices in the bag should be mixed (two tablespoons) or one teaspoon 
each of cinnamon, cloves and mace. If the spices are not liked can the 
cucumbers simply in hot vinegar. Can in glass or stone as soon as they 


come to a boil. 
_ CUCUMBER PICKLEs.—Make a brine of boiling water and one pint of | 
salt to cover half bushel of pickles. Let them stand in the brine (pour | 


over boiling hot) for two days and then wash and drain. Heat enough 
vinegar to make three or four quart cans only and put in about as many 
pickles as will fillthem. Bring to the boiling point and cook for five 
minutes thoroughly. Can at once. 7 

If liked one pound of brown sugar may be added to six cans to make 
sweet pickle along with a bag of mixed spices (three tablespoons.) 

PICKLED ONIONS.—Select small white sound onions and peel. __ Boil 
in salt water after scalding off once with hot salt water. Drain. Use 
one tablespoon salt to one quart of water for the scalding, afterward 
cook in water with one teaspoon of salt to the quart. When you can 
pierce with a fork drain carefully and pour over them a syrup made of 
two quarts vinegar (sharp) one quart water, one pound white sugar and 
two or three dozen cloves and the same amount of cinnamon bark. 
This is sufficient for one peck of prepared onions, Bring toa boil and 
can. 

MANGO PICKLEs.—Cut a small piece out of the side of muskmelons 
and dip out seeds witha teaspoon. Have ready a chow-chow mixture 
of equal parts of red and white cabbage (two quarts each) four onions, 
two tablespoons grated horseradish, one teaspoon mustard seed, one 
teaspoon celery seed, one pint chopped celery, and one red pepper chop- 
ped fine. Fill the shells with this mixture and pack ina large jar. Heat 
enough vinegar (not too strong) to cover them with one pound of 
brown sugar and salt to taste. Pour on the boiling vinegar three days 
Itis a good 
plan to tie or sew the melons shut after filling. Small melons are the 
best for this purpose. 

WATE!I.MELON PICKLES.—Peel the rind and leave in as large pieces as 
possible. To a large melon allow a piece of alum as large as a hickory 
nut auc boiling waterto cover. Cook in alum water until it can be 
r.erced with a straw. Take out and weigh down in a crock with a plate 
and weight to drain off the water. Drain often and next morning 
squeeze the pieces with the hands to get out all the alum water, but do not 
break. Have ready a sweet pickle as for peaches or pears and pour over 
the melon boiling hot. Dothis seven mornings and then cover with 
plate and paper ina cool place. Nice to cutin fancy shapes and serve 
on a glass dish. 

WATERMELON PRESERVES.—Cook the rind of watermelon in water 
tilltender. Do not have any of the dark green near the shell and only a 
little of the red meat. Press the water out of the pieces and put onina 
syrup made by taking one pint of sugar to two pints of melon, using no 
water except to melt the sugar. Cook till thick and rich, adding one 
lemon to each quart half an hour before it is done. 

YELLOW TOMATO PRESERVES.—Wash and prick each tomato. This 
is not half as hard as it seems if the cook takes a handful of tomatoes 
and with a darning needle in the other hand rapidly stabs them. Have 
ready a boiling syrup of three cups of sugar to four of fruit and drop in 
the tomatoes, Cook slowly aliday and late in the afternoon add half a 
lemon to each quart. Cook again and seal. They should simmer rather 
than boil till they a. 2 thick and clear and yellow. 

GRAPE JUICE.—Pick over and wash the grapes rejecting any hard 
ones. Place in stone ;ar with enough water to cover them, and simmer 
till theseeds drop out. The process may be hurried by using a wire 
potato masher on each Lalf gallon ina deep crock. More than this is 
hard to manage. Or th2y may be thoroughly squeezed by hand—the 
best way, decidedly, but grape juice is very painful to the skin. When 
all the juice is out drain through the jelly bag over night. Next morn- 
ing strain through the flannel bag and to each quart of juice add half 
pint of sugar. Bring toa boil but do not allow it to actually boil, 
skim and bottle. It is much better if not allowed to boil. Watch care- 
fully and can at just theright moment. Some ladies prefer grape juice 
canned without sugar. When used it is sweetened with sugar syrup. . 

Another way.—Allow the strained juice to stand twenty-four hours in 
a cold place and then drainoff. There will be some sediment in the 
bottom of the vessel no matter how carefully prepared. Put the juice 
through the flannel bag again, add the sugar and bring toa boil. Can 
at once. Delicious for fruit punches and lemonades and invaluable in 
sickness. 

QUINCE PRESERVES.—Pare, core and cut into eighths saving the peel 
for jelly. Slowly cook inasyrup made of one pint of sugar to two of 
fruit with half pint of boiling water. When clear and transparent and 
the syrup is 1‘ch and heavy can in small jars. Delicious as a preserve 
and nice tous with ice cream 6r to add to mincemeat, 


‘PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 


Preserves Spoil! 


We want every woman who uses glass 
jars—no matter what kind—to mail us ten 
cents today for this sample dozen of extra 
thick, air-excluding 


p 


x 


RUBBER JAR RINGS 


We want you to do this in order that you may see 
for yourself the superiority of these rings over any 
other jar ring you have ever used—their ability to 
positively i, 48 air, something the thin, stingy jar 
rings can never be guaranteed to do, 


The rubber in PARUCO rin 
Para. They are made extra thick in order to make 
them positively proof against cutting by sharp points 
or edges on the zine or glass tops—a feature not found 
in the thin pimgs you have heretofore used. 

They are packed each dozen, in a clean, round dust- 
proof box, which keeps them perfectly so that they are 
gloaye: in fit condition for use no matter where you 

ave them. 


Send 1 0c today (coin or stamps) and state whether 

ou use Mason, Vacuum, Lighining or Crown jars. 
There is a PARUCO ring for every jar you will 
use, On larger mail orders than sample send I] 2c 
for each extra dozen. We'll send them immedi- 
ately ; and arrange so that next time the rings will © 

e surely at your grocer’s, Interesting Jar Ring 
Booklet U with PARUCO sample. 

CO. 


is not waste but Pure 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


QuINcE HoNry.—This delicacy must be 
made in small quantities. Pare and grate the 
quince saving the cores andskins. Three large 
quinces grated, three pints sugar and two pints 
water. Boil from twenty to thirty minutes. 

QUINCE AND APpPLE.—Take equal parts of 
quince and ripe sweet apple. To three cups 
fruittake two cups sugar and one of water. 
‘Cook three or four hours, or until rich and 
tender, 

QUINCE JELLY.—Boil the quince paring un- 
til tender in enough water to cover, and drain 
through the two jelly bags. Proceed as for any 
other jelly using three cups of sugar to four of 
juice. 

Another Way.—Take half apple and half 
quince parings and boil together. Drain and 
make as above. 

APPLE JUICE.—Cut up the small, bruised 
apples and cook for jelly. Strain the juice and 
can as ordinary fruit. In Winter it can be made 
up into fresh jelly that is delicious, or may be 
used as the foundation in the {pring for lemon 
or orange jelly. 

CANNED PUMPKIN.—Pare and cut into 
blocks or strips. Cook till tender and pack in 
hot cans. Fill up with boiling water and cen. 

CANNED PUMPKIN.—Cook the pumpkin in 
just as little water as possible and drain thor- 
oughly. Press through sieve and add the salt 
and spices liked in making pumpkin pies. 
Season exactly as if you were making pies but 
do not add the milk and eggs, To one quart of 
pulp add half pint brown sugar and return to 
stove to cook slowly thirty minutes. Then 
can. 

Cirron.—Cut thecitron melons into quarters 
and take out the seeds. Boil’ in salt water till 
it can be pierced with astraw. One teaspoon 
of salt to quart of water. Drain and press out 
allthe water. Weigh and allow a pound of 
sugar for each pound of citron. Make a syrup 
with half pint boiling water to each pound of 
sugar and slowly cook the citron till clear and 
rich and firm. Cool and rollin powdered sugar. 
Pack away in a cold place in a glass jar or 
crock. 

SPICED CUCUMBERS—These may be kept 
all the year round, but the early cucumbers are 
too expensive to spice except fora treat. Slice 
six cucumbers and sprinkle over them one 
tablespeon of salt. Press out the water after 
two hours. In another vessel have four large 
onions also sprinkled with salt. Drain them 
and add to cucumbers. Mix together quarter 
teaspoon black pepper, same of ground mustard, 
three tablespoons sugar and then add the cu- 
cumbers and onions. Place in kettle with half 
and half vinegar and water to cover. Cook 
slowly thirty minutes. 7 

Witp APPLE PRESERVES—Lay away wild 
apples till. yellow and soft. With a sharp in- 
strument like a nail, punch out the cores, drop- 


_ping the fruit at once into .boiling water to 


keep from turning dark. Scald off with boiling 
water twice to get rid of the bitter taste and 
thendrain. To each quart of fruitadd one and 
one-half pints sugar and one lemon. Cook 
very slowly till soft, but not broken, and can. 
The lemon may be left out. 

When you are putting up fruit this year do 
not run any risk of.its spoiling. A new kind of 


ring, The Paruco, absolutely excludes the air 
-and will keep the fruit in perfect condition. 


The rings are advertised on this page. 


ELCOME again. And how have you 


enjoyed this beautiful Summer? If 
_ “A Georgia Housewife” will sendme a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope I will answer 
her questions. And. I must ask the sisters to 
remember that some name*must be signed to 
their letters... If they do not» wish their true 
name published then sign a-‘‘ pen: name,” but 
also give me their own in case I should want to 
write a personal letter. I thank those who have 
sent their communications so regularly and in- 
vite all to write me whenever the “spirit 
moves.” While there may. not be room to pub- 
jish all the good letters received I am.always 
glad to hear from you--every one. Every mail 
brings me thanks for the good received from 
our circle letters. One sister writes, ‘“ You don’t 
know how much help those letters are to me. 
They help me in the pantry ; they help me out of 
doors, and they help me with the children.” An- 
other says:—‘ I don’t know how I ever did any- 
thing without the advice of the Social ‘sisters.”’ 
So you see, sisters, though it may not seem an 
important thing to you to write a bright cheery 
letter, you can not calculate the good which you 
may do. Address all letters for this department 
to Frances E.’Blake, Hepkinton, Mass. — 


Make Haste Slowly 


F there is one problem in life that wives and 
mothers ought to solve, it is how to make 
-haste slowly. When I first married I cer- 
tainly had more ambition than discretion. I 
rushed from one task to another in the quick- 
est possible manner. I kept it up for-a little 
over a year, then an attack of nervousness gave 
me ample time to think. I concluded that it is 
hurry that is making us a nation of nervous, ir- 
ritable people. We live-too fast in all ways, 
and put off enjoyment until it is everlastingly 
too late. AsI lay in that darkened room I 
slowly came to realize what had put me there. 
Not all at once, dear sisters, for I worried too 
much about things at first to even give ita 
thought. Then and there I made a vowto 
make haste slowly, if I ever got at the head of 
my household again. Before that time came 
my baby was born, a wee little thing, without 
enough vitality to live. The joy of mother- 
hood was speedily clouded with sorrow but I 
had sense enough to see that hurry and over- 
work had killed my child, just as it had nearly 
made aninvalid of me. Nearly, I say, for I 
rallied and again took my place in the world 
of activity. All are not so fortunate. With the 
the return of health I still remembered my re- 
solve, and literally “‘ took life easy.’’ In time 
I found that I could accomplish very nearly as 
much by working moderately and “ making my 
head save my heels.” In time another little 
one came to our home, a fair healthy baby that 
grew and thrived as babies should. My lesson 
was dearly learned, and now, as the happy 
mother of five healthy children, lam sending 
my warning to the hurrying mothers all over 

ourland. Make haste slowly. 

Mrs. MorRRISON. 


Does Your Husband Praise You? 


HAVE been visiting fora month, dear sis- 
ters, and I want to say a few words about 
things which I have observed. Nearly 

every family that I visited were relatives, in a 
way, and, as I was not actually counted com- 
pany, I had a very good chance tomake mental 
comparisons. At the last place of all I madea 
discovery that I must tell you about. Iam to 
be married next month and, if my Ned makes 
as good a husband as Cousin Tom Walton is, 
I shall consider myself a lucky woman. No 
matter how well you love a man, marriage isa 
lottery, after all. | 

Well, Nellie, Cousin Tom’s wife, always 
worked in a store and did not know very much 
about cooking, but Tom’s income is not large 
enough to provide extra help and she was 
plucky enough to be determined to become a 
good housekeeper. Tom was an angel in those 
first days, if there ever was a male ange]. He 
never ridiculed, never scolded her failures, and 
they were many, but he was continually prais- 
ing her successes. That’s the man for you, sis- 
ters! They had been married about six months 
when I was-there and Nellie was: already a 
pretty good cook. “I don’t know what I 
should have done,’’ she told me one day, “ if 
Tom had: always been finding fault like some 
men. I could see my blunders just as plainly 
as he could, and it: was such a relief not to 
have him notice.” 

This cooking problem is a great one for 
young. housekeepers, especially in these days 
when so many begin work in a shop or store 
when they ought to be in a kitchen. And 
patience and consideration from a husband 
_ goes a long way in solving it successfully. In- 
stead of taking it for granted that he should 
have good meals always, Tom praised what did 
please him and kept still about the-rest; © “Oh, 
Tom is a jewel among men!” said the loyal, 
loving wife, and I think she was right, don’t 
you? 

I might tell you of. another 
visited at the same time, but I leave it for your 
imagination. 
of Tom and youcan judge the chances of his 
wife’s future happiness. EMMAC., FAIRLIE. 


cousin. that I; 


Consider him just the opposite, 


The Housewife for September, 1908 


Home-made Perfumes 

MAKE my own perfumes. sisters, and this 

is the way that I doit. I think they are 

ever so much better than those we can 
buy. Suppose you are fond of violet scent. 
Gather a quantity of the blossoms according to 
the quantity you want to make. | Fill an earth- 
en dish by putting in alternate layers of ab- 
sorbent cotton and violets, wetting the cotton 
in pure olive oil,. Cover the dish tightly and: 
leave it alone for twelve hours or more, then 
take out the flowers and put in fresh ones, 
using the same cotton until it is well scented; 
Then place the cotton in a wide-mouthed bot- 
tle, pour a little pure spirits of wine over it, and 
set it inthe hot sunshine for six or eight days. 
At the end of that time ‘you will find that you 
have a nice essence. By leaving the cotton in 
the bottle you will avoid the waste of squeezing 


it out. Other flowers may be used in the same 
way with good results. MARY MITCHELL. 
Olive Oil 


DON’T believe that half of tne sisters. know 
the real value of pure olive oil. Mind, I 
am not talking about the imitation sort, the 

kind that will turnas white as water if left in 
the sunshine. Pure olive oil is always the same 
golden yellow color. Many think they are ac- 
quainted with its use when they have it on 
salads, etc., but they have only begun to find 
out its value. I use it in my baked beans in- 
stead of pork, and we like it much better. I 
put in four or five tablespoonfuls to each pint of 
the dry beans, and cook them in exactly the 
same way that I would if pork was used. Since 
I got my fireless cooker I have soaked the 
beans over night, parboiled and drained the 
first thing in the morning, then prepared for 
baking and put in the fireless until about three 
or four in the afternoon, and finished off in the 
oven to brown them nicely. The fireless, much 
work as.it saves, does not bake anything. The 
browning must be done in the oven, but it 
saves lots of time and watching for it never 
burns anything. Beans cooked with the oil 
have a delicious flavor which is all their own, 
and must be tasted to be appreciated. Of 
course great care must be taken to have the oil 
pure. FRANCES J. KIDDER. 


That Fireless Cooker 


WANT to thank J. N. C. for calling my at- 
tention to fireless cooking, then I want to 


tell the sisters all about it, for it is one of : 


the greatest problem solutions of theage. I did 
not know such a thing was possible until I read 
her letter, but I have since learned that “ hay 
boxes” have been common for a long time in 
the “old country.” After reading her letter I 
began to make inquiries, I could hardly believe 
it possible, still I sent for a fireless cooker and 
gave it a trial Now I would not try to do 
without it. I have no “ax to grind,” but I do 
want the sisters who dread cooking over a hot 
fire to know something of what such a cooker 
will do. Of course it will not bake, and meats 
must be well seared on the outside before put- 
ting into the cooker, and then dried off in the 
oven for half an hour before serving, if you 
want a roast. But cooked in this way or smoth- 
ered, tough meat will become as tender as chick- 
en. Baked beans can be finished up With two 
hours baking instead of keeping a hot fire all 
day for them. Brown bread, puddings, cereals, 
rice, etc., are much better than when cooked on 
a stove. In.fact I have yet to ask this useful 
servant to do athing whigh it will not do satis- 
factorily, if I follow the directions. I can plan 
hot dishes for both dinner and supper at break- 
fast time, set them into the cookerin the morn- 
ing, let my fire go out and, when wanted, the 
things are hot enough to eat. It will soon save 
its price in fuel, to say nothing of the saving in 
waste, for nothing can. be burned’ and nothing 
is.over cooked. To-day I. am cooking some 
whole wheat. Did you ever try that, sisters? 
Pick the. wheat over, the plump white sort is 
what is needed, soak it over night and put into 
the double boiler (or the fireless if you have 
one) in the morning. Let it remain cooking all 
day, then take it out and serve with sugar and 
cream. It is better than most any of the cer- 
eals. ‘The kernels will swell and burst, and the 


whole will become: a semi jelly-like substance, 


with the taste and nutrition of whole wheat. 
We like it for a change, and we want the change 
to come often. It can be cooked in a. double 
boiler, or in a covered pail set in hot water. I 
put mine into the fireless cooker because it 
then needs no morg attention until wanted to 
eat. It can not be cooked in a saucepan, ‘as it 
will surely burn: to the bottém before getting 
done. Mrs. CLARA A. STONE. 


Renewing Sweet Grass 

F YOU have baskets made of sweet grass 
which have lost’their fragrance just dip 
them in boiling water for a moment ‘and 
the fragrance will return. This was told me by 
one of ‘the: Kennebunkport Indians and is 
worth remembering. Dried lavender may be 
treated in the same. way. I wish I knew where 
to get a root of the sweet grass, we used to have 

it but have lost the root. E.*H. STRaTrron. 


“quite as well as I do, and 


-two problems: to make my welcome sure. 


_ THE SOCIAL CIRCLE | 


A Good Word 

I) EAR HOUSEWIFE :—Last year I took 
SLY you to please a frend, but this year I 

am taking you to please myself, and al- 
so sending you asa birthday present toa friend. 
I am going to send you as Xmas gift to a num- 
ber of my girl friends and I’ khow they will ap- 
preciate you as I‘do. My husband enjoys you 
that is saying a great 


2 OR te La . 4, ; 
. T suppose I must send the solution to one or 
A 
stéél paneaké griddle does not ‘néed grease if it 
is washed clean every time after using. 
Don’t stop to tear newspapers to dampen for 
use on dusty floors, take the shears and cut 
them after folding several times. Shake up'the 
pieces. before, wetting, or they may stick to- 
gether. Goodbye and good luck. 
Mrs. ANDREW TREADWELL. 


A Plea for Dumb Animals 


HAVE been thinking of writing fora long 
time. I have enjoyed all the sisters’ letters 
so very much, and now I am going to 

write on a subject which I consider my duty to 
write about. If I can help solve the problem 
in any way, even just to set people to thinking, 
I shall be glad. It concerns the treatment of 
dumb animals that can not help nor speak for 
themselves. Why not treat them kindly? For 
instance, think of the awful habit of reining up 
horses’ heads. Please do no not call mea 
crank, I am only a plain country woman, but I 
have akind heart for the dumb animals that 
can not help themselves. I have heard this is 
against the law in England, and I do not like 
to think that the English people are more 
kind hearted than the Americans! There are 
a great many who simply do not give this 
much thought—it is the fashion and they must 
do as their neighbors do. If they stopped to 
consider, to put themselves mentally in the 
place of the faithful horse, they would not con- 
tinue the practice. Pardon me if I have writ- 
ten too much on the subject, for it is a problem 
not yet solved, but can nothing be done to stop 
the use (misuse) of the checkrein ? 
Mrs. W. H. RoBINHIS. 


Take Enjoyment as You Go 


AKE the good of life as you go along, and 
not wait for that time in the dim future 
when you will have realized your hopes 

and ambitions, perhaps concerning worldly 
wealth and position, but lost all power in in- 
clination for real enjoyment. | 

By this I do not mean that you are to “spend 
your substance as you go,” far from it. There 
isa wrong way and aright way of living, just 
as there is a vast difference between a miser and 
a spendthrift, and money is not the only valu- 
able thing that can be spent. Integrity, love 
and respect are worth far more. 

I can best illustrate my meaning by. giving 
you two examples. Two brothers, living in my 
town, married early in life and settled on farms 
nearby. | 

John, the.eldest, was a hearty, wholesouled 
man, and his wife was very like him. Their 
home was a hospitable one, and no call from 
the needy and helpless was ever disregarded. 
While carefully laying away something for a 
possible “ rainy day,” they gave liberally and 
considered their children’s education of more 
value than bank stocks. 

Even asa small boy George had shown a 
miserly disposition and the tendency grew 
with his growth. His wife seconded him in 
every way to earn and save money. Their 
house was bare and gloomy, merely a place to 
eat and sleep in, with no play and no enjoy- 
ment. No wonder that the children who came 
to them thought any place better than their 
home. As the parents never went to a social 
gathering they were never asked to, so they 
chose companions of their own, and, before he 
was twenty, the oldest boy was given a free home 
for a term of years in the county jail. Andhis 
parents wondered how he could ever have com- 
mitted a crime, and grumbled at the decrees of 
Providence which gave all good children to his 
brother. 

When I last heard of them John’s children 
were all occupying places of trust, and enjoying 
the respect of their fellow men. One of them 
has been already spoken of asa governor of his 
native state. - There is ample provision in the 
bank fora “rainy day’’ and,the sons and 
daughters are capable of taking care of them- 
selves, 

George and his wife, having put all of their 
energy, pleasure and thought into bank books 
and mortgages, the balance in their favor is a 
large one, but there is no more contentment in 
their home, and the time for enjoyment has not 
yet come to them. All but two of theirchildren 
died before grown up, and those two never 
finished the grammar school course. The oldest 
boy is a wander-r upon the face of the earth— 
no one knows where. The other, like his father, 
is hoarding up money, inter. ig to “enjoy 
himself’’ when his limit is reached—sometime 
in the far future. 

‘Which life would you choose? It is for you 
to decide. As for me, “give me neither pover- 
ty nor riches,’’ but the respect, love and confi- 
dence of those aroundme. M.H. ELKINs, 


_Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. 
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Brown Your Hair 


‘You'd never think I stained my hair, after I use Mrs. 


The Stain doesn't 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.’’ 


Send for a Trial Package. 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply 
Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your comb. 
Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poison- 
ous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. as no odor, no sedi- 
ment, no grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut- 
Juice Hair Stain should last you a year. Sells for $1.00 
per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 
with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or 
coin) and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial pack- 
age, in plain, sealed wrapper, with va uable booklet on 
Hair. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 582 Groton 


Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SIX MONTHS 
FIFTEEN CENTS 


E wish to call the attention of our 
subscribers, once more, to our offer 

to send THE HOUSEWIFE on trial to new 
subscribers all the rest of this year for only 
Fifteen Cents. All of these trial subscrip- 
tions will begin with the July number and 
expire with the December number. _ Else- 
where will be found a special list of pre- 
miums, any one of which is given to those 
who will send in a few new trial subscrip- 
tions. We are frequently told that the ex- 
cellence of THE HOUSEWIFE warrants a 
million circulation and we urge upon every 
reader to try, at this time, to get up a small 
club and in that way help us to still further 
increase the usefulness and influence of our 
magazine. A little effort and a few min- 
utes time when it can be easily spared will 
show a pleasing reward in the shape of a 
useful premium. How many of these trial 
subscriptions can we expect to receive from 
you, within the next few weeks? Address 
THE HOUSEWIFE, 52 Duane St., New York. 


Changes of Address 
Six Weeks’ Notice Required 


UBSCRIBERS are reminded that 

we require Six Weeks’ notice 

when a change of address is desired, 
that is, we should know by August 1 5th 
if the address of the October number is 
to be changed. This rule is necessary 
as we begin to print the wrappers four 
or five weeks before the magazine is 
ready for mailing. We cheerfully change 
the address of a subscriber who moves 
from one permanent address to another, 
but we trust that our friends will notask 


us to change their addresses unless it is 
positively necessary. To make these 
changes entails an expense which 
amounts to a considerable sum in the 
course of the year. 


2 nop MAKE MONEY 
' TINSELLING 
POST CARDS 


Several hundred 
cards can be tin- 
selled in a few hours 
with our Free Out- 
> fit. 
=e WOrk, 


Easy, pleasant 
great de- 
SS mand. We send all 


S materials and tell 


just how to do it successfully. Two samples of Beautiful 


Floral Post Cards with Girl’s or Boy’s name in Tinsel and 

the new style Velvet Embossing sent with our FREE OFFERS 

for only six cents. Say what front name wanted. Address 
COMFORT, Box 733 Augusta, Maine. 


Roses, Pan- 


FLOWER POST CARDS [0c. sies, Daisies, 


Apple-Blossoms, Forget-me-nots, Violets, etc. 


JAMES LEE, 72 B Canal St, Chicago. 


a“ 


-good too. 


- tember, and need very little care after they are 
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The Partnership Plan 


HiE happiness of married life depends 
largely upon whether the wife is a_part- 
ner, a Servant ora dependent. I choose 

to be considered a partner. I began upon that 
basis, it is easier to begin right than to change, 
you will find. John andI talked it all over in 
a confidential way and concluded the partner- 
ship plan was best for us_ both. 
just what his income was, and what he would 
be likely to want to spend, with a liberal mar- 
gin for unlooked-for things, and I made a care- 
ful list of what I was most likely to need. We 
made these estimates every month. We also 
set aside a certain sum each month for house- 
hold expenses, and I was careful not to let them 
run over. The remaining money was banked 
in such a way that either one of us could 
draw it when wanted. That was fifteen years 
ago, and the affairs of the “ firm ” are still run- 
ning smoothly, the machinery being kept well 
greased by the oils of reason and common 
sense. [I tell you, sisters, this matrimonial part- 
nership business pays big dividends. It gives 
incredible returns of happiness, mutual confi- 
dence, mutual respect, and love, and peace. 
Try it sisters mine—and brothers too, and see 
if I am not right. | Lucy C. BAKER. 


Flowers for Winter 


HAVE found freesias give good satisfac- 

tion for Winter blooming. I set six to ten 

pots at intervals of one or two weeks to in- 
sure a succession of bloom, bringing them into 
the warm room after they have had three or 
four weeks in the cellar to make roots. Gera- 
niums are also good, and will give plenty of 
blossoms if they have not too much room for 
their roots. I plan to have one or two windows 
filled with flowers for company when “the win- 
try winds do blow.” I also plan to get up 
two or three clubs for our Housewife before 
cold weather sets in. It is easy work, and the 
premiums more than repay the little trouble it 
causes. MARY KNIGHT. |. 


Salted Peanuts 

WANT to answer Etta M. Briggs’ question 
about salted peanuts. Take two spoonsful 

of melted butter to one pound of the nuts, 

and brown in the oven. When nicely browned 
lay them on brown paper and salt them well, 
and let cool. You will find almonds, - first 
blanched and then treated as peanuts, very 
I hope you will have good suc- 
cess. Iam a new subscriber, but Ithink The 
Housewife is a very good, clean home paper. 
7 Mrs. H. AKERMAN. 


‘Bulbs for Flowers 


HEY are so easy to care for. 
plant a few, at least, this Falls. They 
should be planted about the middle of Sep; 


started. Use hyacinths, tulips, jonquils, daffo- 
dils, anemones, scillas, crocuses, andthe modest 
little snow flower out of doors, and their.bright 
faces will greet you in the Spring. Bulbs are 
also very satisfactory for window gardens and a 


succession of bloom may be assured by planting © 
First set’ 


them at intervals of five or six days. 
them in the cellar or some shady place for two 
or three weeks, then bring them into the light 
and sunshine. For Winter blooming the best 
and most popular are ‘the lfyacinths, freesias, 
Bermuda lily, tulip and narcissus. Try them 
and thank me. LENA AHLERS. 
Mild Punishment is Best 
WOULD like to say a word to the sister 
who has that three year old boy... Do not 
be discouraged, try different ways of pun- 


ishment always firmly and kindly. One way. 


that I find effective is to make a child sit still 
for awhile, or go into aroom by itself fora time. 
Sometimes I tie the hands behind the back, or 
tie the child into a chair. All these ways are 
good punishment and not as brutal as whipping 
often is. As the boy gets older he will do bet- 
ter. Mrs. KESINGER. 


Beautiful Pictures 


OU have them in your living rooms, your 
parlors, libraries, and chambers, but do 
you ever think of hanging them in your 

kitchen, sisters? Why not? Some pictures 
are always an inspiration for good. With the 
calm face of Bishop Brooks ever before them 
who could deliberately plan and execute a 
mean act? Some of the Madonna pictures 
have equal influence for good, and The Or- 


phan’s Prayer is another which arouses the 


best in human nature. It is a long time since 


I hung my first picture upon my kitchen wall, 


and others have been added from time to time 
until it is well adorned with lesson faces and 
peaceful landscapes. One Jook around is 
enough to banish all rebellious or hard feelings, 
and the pictures are equally as soothing to 
maid as to mistress. You do not believe that 
a picture has influence? A short trial will con- 
vince you that it isso. Begin with oneand you 
will soon add more, but be careful in your sel- 
ection and get only helpful ones. Prettiness is 
not the main object when we hang pictures, al- 
though that should not be overlooked, of course. 
Mary M. Moon. 
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The Social Circle 


He told me | 


Try and: 


“was made larger to-cover extra expense. 


‘dependent upon him. 


How to Make a Jelly Bag 

AKE a funnel shaped . bag of coarse 
white flannel, with a wide hem around 

the top. Runa wire into this hem and 

sew large eyes around the top about four inches 
apart. Drive a spike’ nail into a ceiling beam 
in the cellar. Tie as many stout tapes to the 
spike as you have eyes on the bag, with a large 
hook at the end of each. Hook the bag to these, 
turn in the hot jelly, andleaveit todrip. There 
will be no squeezing, no soiled fingers, and,as it is 


_ out of the way entirely, plenty of time may be 


given ‘to the dripping. Such.a bag is easily 
washed and dried, and can be kept in the kitch- 
en drawer when not wanted for use. 

Mrs. NAncy HIGGINs. 


A Mending Kit 


X7E hear of carpenter’s kits, plumber’s 
kits of all kinds, but nothing is said 
~about a kit especially useful for a 
housekeeper—and it seems as if a busy house- 
keeper needs one if any one does. I have one 
and could not do without it now that I have 
learned its value. The foundation of it is a 
common splint basket, just such a one as you 
can buy almost anywhere for eight cents! I 
painted it a pretty olive green, inside and out, 
then lined the inside with a row of tiny bags, each 
labeled plainly in outline stitch. There is a 
place for “tape,” “twine,” “buttons,’’ “thread,” 
“yarn,” “silk,’’ “needles,” “pins,” ‘safety 
pins,” etc., in fact, whatever is liable to. be 
wanted in a household every day in the year. I 
find that I can save much time in this way, for 
I have a particular place for the basket and al- 
ways keep it.in that place when not inuse. A 
similar kit for use when traveling can be made 
in a colapsible way, and. will be found very 
handy. The kit should always be. furnished 
with a sharp. knife, buttonhole scissors, em- 
broidery, scissors, and shears, and as’ many 
articles may be added as circumstances seem to 
demand. ; Indeed, mine already -seems. to, be 
outgrowing its space,and I am thinking of add- 
ing another spKint basket ! 
ee Mrs. ANNIE D, HALL. 


Two Pocket Books or One ? 


Zt Y HUSBAND has given me a stated 
LY iL... weekly allowance ever: since .we were 
é married, . It is for household expenses 
and for my own use... And.we find.it the, best 
way to do. As thechildren.camé the allowance 
John 
often declares, that it is more what the wife 
saves than. it, iss what the husband. earns, 
that makes the .bank account grow.- I, find 
that I,.can save: considerable by , buying ; for 
cash and in as large quantities as I can-keep 
well.’ "The necessary planning to, have: things 
as they should be and still be able to add a lit- 


‘tle continually to.a.small bank account makes 


me feel quite business-like, and I also-feel as if 
Il was my husband’s partner, instead of. being 
Indeed, my John says 
that the wife who does her duty in the house 


-earns just as much as the. husband who works 


for the money to keep the home, and I guess it 
is about so: Yes, we have two pocket books, 


putting into each what.we can afford, or what 
seems to be needed there,.while the remaindet 
goes to the bank.» I manage my own part to 


suit myself, profiting by the: mistakes made} 
and striving to avoid such in the future. » John 
and I plan together for the good of, the family 
and, should you visit us, I think you will agree 
that our system is a good one. ON Kamp. 


To, Keep Hardwood Floors from Scars 

VIIAT atime I ‘had with, my. polished 
floors .before I learned the following 
__ simple,thing that. I now.send: to help 
some sister .housekeeper: I. kept rubbers on 


the chair legs, of course, for there seemed to be 


no other way, but I believe they were made to 
sell and not to wear, and I found.them rather 
costly... Now I glue little rounds of thick felt 
on instead, also thin strips of felt to the bottom 
of the rockers. . This deadens the noise and 
saves the floor as well as the more costly rub- 


some of us live where we can not easily get the 
rubbers, while we can keep a supply of felt and 
glue on hand. MINNIE KEEp, 


Save Time and Trouble 


Y mending all the Summer clothes before 
packing away, then it will be all ready 
for use when wanted in the Spring. I 


‘make out alist of what articles will be needed 


by each member of the family and plan to have 
it all purchased before time to use it. In this 
way I certainly do save time, trouble and often 
temper. It is so nice to have things all ready 
when you want them! I think, sisters, if you 
try my plan once you will follow it hereafter 
Another thir, People generally want all they 
can get in this world, honestly, I mean. Did 
you know that you can get many fine premiums 
with but very little effort on your part? Try 
getting up clubs for The Housewife and see 
what satisfaction there is in it. 
MARY A, SMITH. 


bers, while it costs next tonothing. Then, too, 


better way? 


A Foundation and Many Things 

IIALL I tell you what results from a pan 
of bread sponge some baking days when 
I am ina hurry, but still the family must 
have things to eat? Usually I knead out about 
one half of the sponge, mold it into bread loaves, 
rise and bake in the usual way. Then I make 
a pan of currant buns, using two cups of the 
sponge, a cup of currants, half a cup each of 
butter and sugar, and one egg. [I let this rise, 
then make into rolls, rise again and bake. We 
like them. I make a coffee cake with another 
two cups of the sponge, by adding half a cup 
each of butter, sugar and milk, which I mix 
thoroughly before pouring intoa pan. I sprinkle 
this with sugar, butter and cinnamon, let it rise 
and then bake quickly. Add alittle butter and 
sugar to the rest of the sponge, roll it out quite 
thin, cover thickly with brown sugar, butter and 
cinnamon, rol it up, and cut into cakes about 
an inch thick. Butter these, put them in a bak- 
ing pan closely, and bake. Inthis way you see, 
I have four “eatables”’ from one foundation. I 
try the same plan when mixing cake, starting 
with a plain, everyday mixture, from which I 
bake Washington pie, marble cake, fruit cake, 
and cookies. If you do not tell him John will 
never know that you did not mix each separ- 
ately with painstaking accuracy and slowness, 
but you will have more time for other things. 

MEHITABLE M. MARVIN, 


Care for the Children’s: Hair 

FIND it pays to wash the combs and 

brushes used for the children’s hair occa- 

sionally. I wash them once a week in 
warm water, into which I put a few drops of 
ammonia. Do not use hot water, as it will 
soften the bristles. After washing them thor- 
oughly I rub them with a clean dry’ cloth until 
perfectly dry. I often wash the children’s tooth 
brushes in the same manner. | 

| Mary HALEY. 


A Comfortable Kitchen Couch 

ID you ever feel the need of one on a hot, 
hard day? Well, I will tell you of one 
that I have just gottenup. I findit a 


‘good place to rest while watching the oven, for 


one can’t leave cooking to take care of itself, 
you know. I took a box a little more than five 
feet long, about two feet wide, and one'and a 
half high.’ I fastened the covér on with hinges, 
so. as to have a chest as well as'a couch. After 
padding the top slightly I covered ‘it with stout 
denim, and put on a ruffle long enough to reach 
the floor. Then I made.a footstool of five old 
tomato cans, with a smaller can in the center, 


‘got two large soft pillows, and now I can read 


the letters in The Housewife while waiting for 
my cake to cook, or lean back and remember 
what a comfortable place I have tobe thankful 
for. And that makes me think that it is nearly 
Thanksgiving time. Do you sometimes think 
that you have nothing to be thankful for, my 
sisters? It is a common feeling to us all times, 
I guess, and I know of’no better way to get rid 
of it than to do something: for. someone that 
they will thank you for. If. we look’ around we 
can find: plenty in need of help, if it is but a 
comforting word—and sometimes I think that 
we under rate these words of comfort.’ Smiles 
are often’ of more value than’ dollars. But 


‘there, I have lingered on this comfortable couch 


until [ feel like preaching a’ sermon to the sis- 
ters, and they may not thank me for it, so I will 
close with the hope that you will try my scheme 
and report success. : Mrs, A. L. Cook, 
~ Give the Children Responsibility 
VERY Monday morning ‘I -tell. my boy 
and girl:what tasks I shall expect them 
to look after,through the coming week, 
and they writethem down in alittle “memory ” 
book... Frank. is ten:and) Nellie is eight years 
old, and I find that they can be a great help al- 
ready. Iam trying to train them to realize 
that they have home duties as wellas I have. I 
have very little patience with selfish children 
who think of nothing but play and leave the 
work to their parents. Of course my children 
forget sometimes, but they are fast learning to 
remember what is expected of them. My hus- 
band thought I was rather hard when [ let 
Nellie’s beautiful fuchsia die for want of a little 
water. It was her task to look after it and she 
forgot, but she will remember the one that I 
gave hertotakeits place. I might have saved 
it but she would not then have realized that the 
responsibility rested on her. I told Frank of a 
weak place inhis rabbit yard. He forgot to fix 
it, one rabbit got out and was killed by a dog. 
He will remember another time. Do you catch 
my meaning, sisters? Ido not want or mean 
to be unkind orcruel, but these children of ours 
must meet and overcome some trials before 
they learn how to doit. If they meet them, 
and learn their lesson in the home, with your 
love and sympathy to aid them, is it not the 
Mrs. A. C. QuIMBY.: ' 


How to Wash Clothes 
UT plenty of water on in the boiler, shave 
half a bar of good soap, add a tablespoon- 
ful of turpentine and put into a quart of 
hot water, then put allin the boiler. Whenit is 


. good and hot but not boiling, put the clothes in 


dry. Boil half an hour, take out, rub the dirty 
places if any, rinse and hang on the line. . Try 
this, sisters, and- report. Mrs. WATERMAN. 
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9) FLOWERING BULBS FOR (}, 


Together with our Catalogue and @ come- f 
plete treatise on the culture of Hardy Bulbs. All by mato cts 


‘These 30 Bulbs, 6 kinds, 5 of each, different colors, will make 
beautiful pots of flowers for winter, or lovely clumps ofearly 
spring flowers for your garden. Pot or plant them now. | 

Our Illustrated Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Crocus, Lilies and all Hardy or Holland Bulbs, and rare new 
winter-flowering plants free to all who apply. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


BOYS EARN 
AND A 


GIRLS PONY 


Get Your Name in Quick 


Some genuine, live Shetland Ponies, with 
phaeton, harness, saddle and bridle, will 
be awarded by us. Also a fine $500.00 piano, 


DON’T SEND ANY MONEY 


Write us a postal today, saying you want 
to earn a pony or piano. 


FLORAL LIFE 
26 Stone Street Springfield, Ohio 


‘THE RESURRECTION PLANT 


“Always Life.’’ ‘‘The Rose of Jericho.”’ 
A MOST WONDERFUL PLANT. 
It was discovered in the Holy Land and called 


» Crucifixion Plant, and is now found in the interior of 


Mexico. When immersed in water it 
unfolds outward, very slowly at 
first, then faster as the moisture 
permeates the plant. Im a short 
time, in facet, while you are looking 
at it, from a dry and withered 
ball, seemingly dead, as shown in the 
small cut, the whole plant has 
resurrected, come to life, flat- 
tened out.into a plate-like shape and 
teansformed into a lovely, 
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atweet, fragrant rose tte of beautiful green, velwet 


moss, as you will seein the larger picture. It is a nice gift 
to lovers, will. grow anywhere if it is plantedina 
moist place in the shade, but being nearly or fully matured when 
gathered, it need not be planted at all, as it will 
keep anywhere, in a box, or trunk, or any dry place 
in the house, as they simply dry up and go to sleep. 
This plant is one of the greatest wonders of the plant kingdom; a 
rave and beautiful curiosity in the house or conserva- 
tory, in the garden, in the store or parlor, in the heat 
of summer, in the cold of winter, a most interesting and 
wonderful curiosity at all times. Makes a lasting and ap- 
propriate decoration for the graves of your de- 
parted loved ones, excellent for window boxes, etc., 


ete Wou will want several of them and we have 
‘arranged a very liberal CLUB OFFER for all. 


We will 
send you one of these plants first as a sample free to intro- 
duce our great Premium Catalogue of other gifts if 
you send only 10 cents for part postage expenses, etc. We 


then pF a how to gét others without further expense. Address 


MFORT, Box 756 Augusta, Maine. 


MUSIC COMPOSERS AND SONC WRITERS 


A Book with list of 700 Music 
Dealers, also instructions how 
to place music on the market. 
Be your own publisher and reap 


all of the profits. Write for particulars. Address 
0. Zimmerman & Son, ' 433 Sycamore, Cincinnati, 0. 


AG ENTS PORTRAITS 85¢, FRAMES 15ce, 

sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 25c, 
views lc. 30 days credit. Sam ies & Catalog Free. 
Consolidated .Portrait Co., 290— 135 « Adams St., Chieago. 


CREDIT, Perfumes, Flavors, ete 
AGENTS 43, profits. Expr. Pa. ‘Terms free. 
Herbene Agency Oo., Box 801, Station L, New York. 


— 


e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 


ing Cards, 50c.. Write for samples, 
H, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1019 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Curing the Borrower 


O the sisters who have that “ Inveterate 
‘Borrower’? for a neighbor, I offer my sym- 
pathy in full. Dhad one, though she never 
came “with cup orbasin.”.. Her borrowing was 
of spoons, knives, tubs,, kettles, coffee pot, dish- 
pan, my little*elock, and other things, and she 
seldom sent them back until asked to do so. 
She-asked for a. certain article one morning 
that is very easily damaged and, profiting by 
past experience, [ grew bold and told her “ Yes, 
] have one and [will sell. it to. you, or if you 
want a new one my husband,.who is going to 
town this morning, will get. it for you.’’ Per- 
haps I wasyrude, but, if so, I have never re- 
gretted it, for I¢naven’t heard “ borrow” from 
her since. I believe the only way to treat such 
cases.is “to draw the Jine “and hold it tight.” 
It may mean a little unfriendliness on the part 
of the borrower, but we who do the lending do 
not always have the most, friendly feeling while 
being,so tormented, do.we? To the two sisters 
who have such just cause of complaint, let 
me suggest that if your tormentors like to read, 
you lend them:this issue of The Housewife. 
Seeing things in print will sometimes bring 
people to ‘their senses, J. S. REED. 
| ~ Thanks and Hints 
FIND so many good.things in, The House- 
wife, that I do not see how I ever got along 
without it. My subscription expired with the 
March issue, and I not only renewed it, but I 
sent in the names of a few of my neighbors. If 
the sisters who have small children would try 
using white oil cloth over their table linen, they 
will find it a great saving in many ways. Let it 
extend at least three inches over theside of the 
table. It can be washed and removed after 
each meal, leaving the tablecloth nice and clean, 
Those who piece crazy quilts will find it easier 
work to sew in strips, then join the strips to- 
gether. There will be a few less seams to work, 
but that is all the better. Mrs. JENNIE M. 


Cleaning Sifters and Strainers 


EING a young housekeeper I feel as if I 
could not tell the sisters anything that 
would be of any help to them. I have 

solved one little problem, however, and pass it 
along. Did you ever try cleaning sifters and 
strainers with sand paper? I have, and had 
splendid results. I think it is something worth 
Knowing. Mrs. T. C. PARKER. 


yas thin as possible in a bushel, ‘basket. 
‘ old“irori’pot or skillet for btirning the sulphur 


The Social Circle 


“ee Prowerec~Aiples for Winter | 
RU IT’ season is almost heré and I should 
like to tell the members of our’circle one 
~ of my ways of keeping apples for Winter 
use. Oneheaping tablespoonful of sulphur is 
needed for every four gallons of fruit. Slice as 


for frying, with-or without peeling. Or, if you 


prefer, you can prepare as for baking. Spread 
Use an 


in. Place it ina barrel which is as nearly air- 
tight as possible to get. Fill the pot half full 
of hve coals and lay the sulphur on these. 


Place the basket over the barrel immediately, | 


covering all closely with an old oil cloth, so as 
to have it as nearly airtight as you can. Let 
it stand over night, then pack the apples 
tightly into stone jars, with adouble cloth over 
the top. You can keep it in the cellar or in 
any room. Freezing will not hurt the apples 
prepared in this way. When wanted for use, 
pour boiling water over them, let stand until 
cool, then wash and cook like fresh apples. 
Peaches are alsogood done in this way. Now 
I should be glad of a little help myself. Will 
some one please tell me at what stage egg 
plant is best cooked, and how to prepare kohl 
rabi for eating? JULIA STEWART. 


A Pleasure Book 


ANY of us keep diaries, but what do we 
record in them? Are we careful to have 
it something which we shall like to read ? 
Let me tell you of one which I have kept fora 
year. I call it my pleasure book. I write only the 
pleasant things in it—the disagreeable ones can 
not be forgotten too soon. If I receive a gift 
from a.loving friend I make mention of it. If 
any one does me a little service, I make a 
record of it. Even a welcome letter has its ac- 
knowledgment. It is indeed a pleasure to 
turn its pages, but it serves a deeper purpose, 
that of showing me the blessings which I ought 
to be thankful for. It is good for the blues to 
be made to realize how many loving friends 
you have. If you do not believe this just try 
my plan for a year and judge for yourselves, 
KATHERINE BENNETT. 


Fireless Cooking 


-HEN I first heard. of fireless cookers I 

-was incredulous,in spite of the fact that 

I had read of the “ hay-stoves ” of the 

old country. My Johnisa good man, and ready 
and willing to get what will-lessen indoor work, 
as well as that which will make his own easier. 
He proposed that we try it in a small way and, 
if that. was satisfactory, have one -fixed that 
would do away with a fire on hot Summer days. 
And it was a perfect success, so now I have one 
in which I can place meats, soups, puddings, 


» beans, potatoes and: other vegetables, etc., at 
-the- same tinve-and have them well cooked and 


hot enough to eat when wanted for dinner. 
While getting breakfast I put what will be want- 
ed for dinner on to cook also, putting the things 
into my fireless oven when they have boiled a 
few moments and are boiling hot. Then I pack 
them well and let my fire go out, knowing that 
my dinner will be all ready when called for. 
You do not believe it, sisters? Well, I can re- 
member when I didn’t, so I will not be angry. 
But-just try it for yourselves in the following 
simple way: You can begin with a common 
stew. For this I always let my meat boil some- 
time before seasoning and puttingin potatoes 
and other vegetables. Then put the stew into 
a five pound lard pail, and let it come to a brisk 
boil. Set this pail into a ten pound pail, after 
covering it tightly, and pack around it with cot- 
ton, shavings cr cloth-—asbestos chips are the 
best of anything but are not to be found in 
every household. I want you to make the trial, 
so am telling you the simplest way. Cover the 
large pail tightly, wrapa thick cloth around it, 
and set it into a covered box, putting several 
layers of the cloth over it. Now youcan do 
anything you please until your John comes to 
dinner. The stew, more delicious than when 
cooked in the usual way, will be ready for his 
eating. I begin to see advertisements of these 
fireless cookers, and the time is not far distant 
when they will be considered a household 
necessity and economizer. Meanwhile, we may 
all enjoy their benefits in a rude, home-made 
way if we choose. 
PERSEVERANCE KANE, New York. 


Good Reading in the Home | 
Ssoonas my children were old enough to 
be interested. in stories I began. to-take 
magazines and buy books suited to their 

ages. I read aloud to them until they could 
read intelligently themselves, and after that I 
taught them to keep their books whole and 
clean, to regard them as “ friends,’’ and bound 
all the numbers at the end of the yéar. So, as 
fast as they were:outgrown.they were newtothe 
younger ones. Each child was very interested 
in getting clubs for his or her favorite, and was 
encouraged to do so. Now my children are 
well grown, and every one of them is working 
to increase the subscription list of The House- 
wife, which is a general favorite with them. Its 
stories are so clean, its pages all through so 
clear of objectionable matter, Iam glad to have 
them get up clubs, and help them whenever I 
can. Long live The Housewife, its publisher, 
its editors, and its many readers ! 

Can any of the sisters tell:me of any quicker 
and easier way to tiecomforters than by putting 
them into quilting frames? I have a number 
that I want to do and my rooms are so small 
that the frames are a nuisance. [ would also 
like to know the right time to slip plants for 
Winter blooming, and how to prepare bulbs, 
such as tulips, crocus, hyacinth, narcissus, etc. 
Have any of you tried freezias, and with what 
success? I have a small window garden that I 
want full of blooms when “the wintry winds do 
blow,” and I am a beginner in the business of 
keeping house plants, so advice would be wel- 
come. Perhaps there are others waiting for the 
same information. Mary ANDREWS. 


Profit as Well as Pleasure 


pO YOU know that vacation time is just 
S” thetimeto get up clubs for our dear 
Housewife? When I go ona trip my 
bundles of papers always accompany me, and I 
seldom fail to get two or more subscribers be- 
fore I return. I generally send these small 
clubs in “ on credit,’’ taking my premiums as I 
wantthem. In this way I save much of my 
Xmas shopping bill and give many birthday 
gifts which I could not otherwise afford. I 
also have things which Ishould not have in my 
own home. Just get into the habit of raising 
clubs for The Housewife, sisters mine, and see 
what large interest you will receive for your 
outlay of timeandlabor. Susan I. PHIppPs. 


SIX MONTHS FOR FIFTEEN CENTS 


We will send THE HOUSEWIFE on trial to new subscribers all the rest of this year for only Fifteen Cents. 
the July number and expire with the December number. 


delightful magazine as THE HOUSEWIFE’six months on trial at the remarkably low price of fifteen cents. 


Hand Painted Centerpiece on Tan Linen 


This Beautiful Centerpiece, size 18 x 18, is hand painted, in the natural colors of the 
Leaves and Flowers, on Tan Linen of good quality. 
stitching except the scallop, or can be embroidered as desired. Those who have had little 
or no experience in needlework can embroider these Centerpieces as well as the most skill-- 
ful, as covering the painted design is all that is necessary to be done. 


Given Free for a Club cf Two Trial Subscribers at 15cts. each’ 


It can be used as it is without any 


_ All of these trial subscriptions will begin with 
We are frequently told that the excellence of THE HOUSEWIFE warrants a million circulation and we urge upon 
every reader to try, at this time, to get up a small club and in that way help us to still further increase its usefulness and influence. 
time when it can be easily spared will show a pleasing reward in the shape of a useful premium. 


A little effort and a few minutes’ 


In every neighborhood many ladies vill be glad to secure such a 


Sofa Pillow Top with Your Initial 


This Unique Sofa Pillow Top, size 22 x 22 inches, is stamped on Art Pillow Cloth with 
the design as shown in the picture with any single ‘initial desired stamped in the cen- 
ter. Please mention the initial you wish stamped on the Tops when ordering. ‘These 
Initial Pillow Tops are quite new and are proving to be popular with all. 


Given Free for a Club of Two Trial Subscribers at 15cts. each 


' 


HAND PAINTED CENTERPIECE 


COLLECTIONS 


Collection No. 
12 National View Cards 


-This assortment contains Twelve Differ- 
ent Views of National Subjects from vari- 
ous parts of the United States. East, West, 
North and South are all well represented 


_ in this splendid assortment. Many of these 


are printed in the beautiful Chrome Carbon 
Tints, while the rest are artistically repro- 
duced from Nature with from Four to 
Twelve colors: 
Given Free for a Club of Two Trial Subscribers 
at 15cts. each 


Collection No. 2 
12 Birthday and Holiday Cards 


This-assortment contains Twelve Differ- 
ent Birthday, Christmas, New Year and 
Holiday Cards, beautifully designed and 
magnificently colored. It is just what 
thousands of people want as Holiday, 
Birthday and Congratulatory Cards of all 
kinds, are frequently needed, always in 
good taste, and are never wasted. Tokens 
of Remembrance are appreciated by all. 

Given Free for a Club of Two Trial Subscribers 

at 15cts. each 


We will send THE HOUSEWIFE on trial to new subscribers all the rest of this year for only Fifteen Cents. 
the July number and expire with the December number. 
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36 Art Souvenir Post Cards with Aivisais 


We will send the entire Thirty Six Art Souvenir Post Cards mentioned in Sets 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, together with the Post Card Album which will hold 100 cards. 


Free for a Club of Seven Trial Subscribers at 15cts. each 


INITIAL SOFA PILLOW TOP 


BEAUTIFUL ART SOUVENIR POST TOES 


Collection No. 3 
12 Humorous Art Cards 


These are Humorous without being 
grotesque; they are funny, but not coarse. 
They will make your friends laugh without 
hurting their feelings. They are not 
‘“‘Comic” in the usual sense of the word 
as the subjects are pleasing, the designs 
and pictures are artistic and refined, and 
the coloring is superb. We positively know 
that every person, young and old, who re- 
ceives one of these Beautiful Cards will be 
pleased, be glad to get it, and will want 
more as there isa hearty laugh with each. : 

Given Free for a Club of Two Trial Subscribers 
at 15cts. each 


Post Card Album with Spaces for 
100 Cards 


This Album is bound in a neat colored 
Cloth Cover, stamped in Gold, with pages 
of heavy dark Green paper almost as thick 
as Card Board. It is 74g inches long and 
: inches wide and contains spaces for 100 

ull size Souvenir Post Cards. 


Given Free for a Club of Three Trial Subscribers 
at 15cts. each 


All of these trial subscriptions will begin with 
Please write all names and addresses very plainly and correctly. Remit by Post Office order or Registered Letter. 


Sen ALL ORDERS TO THE HOUSEWIFE, 52 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, P. O. BOX 1198. 


SPECIAL SIX HUNDRED PAGE EDITION CON- 
TAINING ALL OF THE PICTURES OF THE ORIGI]- 
NAL FIVE-DOLLAR '"LLUSTRATED EDITION 


LITTLE WOMEN 


By Louisa M. Alcott 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH MORE THAN 
TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK T. 
MERRILL, AND A PICTURE OF THE HOME OF 
THE LITTLE WOMEN BY EDMUND H. GARRETT 


Miss Alcott’s most famous story was never more popular than it is 
to-day. In spite of the innumerable books for the young, “Littke Women” 
remains the favorite story of real childhood life. You doubtless know how 
“Littke Women” came to be written. When Miss Alcott was very young 
she tried all her powers in an ambitious novel which made no remarkable 
impression; later, being advised to write a home story for girls, she took 
her sisters and herself for heroines, and made of their simple life this tale 
which, long ago, carried all hearts by storm. During the life of the author 
Frank T. Merrill, one of the best known of book illustrators, made over 200 
drawings for the book, which depict truthfully the scenes and incidents of 
the story. These illustrations, together with a picture of the home of Little 
Women, appeared in a handsome edition originally published at $5.00. We 
have made favorable terms with the publishers of this well known work 
which enable us to offer this Special Edition containing nearly six hundred 
pages with a new cover design, to every reader of The Housewife. 


Louisa M. Alcott’s Stories 


“It is not rash to say that 
Miss Alcott’s stories were 
never more appealing to 
young readers than at the 
present moment. In spite of 
a profusion of juvenile fiction, 
they have steadily held their 
own; and they persistently 
refuse, through their inherent 
merits, to be elbowed aside by 
pretentious modern stories of 
unnatural and unreal child- 
hood life. The very genuine- 
ness of character and incident, 
the homely appeal to all that 
is best in young womanhood 
and young manhood, have 
made ‘Little Women,’ and 
their successors classics in 
their kind. 


because of the sincerity and 
truth added to the stories by 


the skill and artistic insight 


of their illustrators.”’ 


And this new ~ 
edition is especially welcome, - - 
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OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


Six Months for 15 Cents 


We willsend Tur Housewire 
on trial to new subscribers all 
the rest of this year for only 
Fifteen Cents. All of these 
trial subscriptions will begin 
with the JULY number and 
expire with the DECEMBER 
number. We are frequently 
told that the excellence of 
Tue Hovusewire warrants a 
million circulation and we 
urge upon every reader to try, 
at this time, to get up a club 
and in that way help us to 
still further increase its useful-. 
ness and influence. In every 
neighborhood will be found 
many ladies who will be glad 
to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to secure such a 
delightful magazine as THE 
Housewife ‘six months on trial 
at the remarkably low price 
of fifteen cents. 


We will give a copy of this Special Six Hundred Page Edition of Little Women, containing more than Two 
Hundred Illustrations, as described above, free and postpaid, for a Club of Ten Trial Subscribers at 15 ets. 


- Address The Housewife, 52 Duane Street, New York. 


P. O. Box 1198. 


